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A comprehensive third-party evaluation of a regiopal 
career education project covering an eight-county area in West 
Virginia focused on the project's most recent year of operation 
(1975-76). The evaluation attempted to measure the degree of 
attainment of stated goals and objectives and was designed to develop 
a guide and lend direction to local schools in designing 
comprehensive career education programs. A process/product evaluation 
model focused on three developmental stages within the career 
education program: Career awareness (grades 3 and 6) , career* 
exploration (grade 9), and career preparation (grade 12). The process 
component, featuring specific operational and procedural (e.g., 
organization, materials, inservices) aspects of the program, was 
assessed by means of analysis of all available project records; 
interviews with selected personnel: counry superintendents, 
principals, and teachers; and unobtrusive measures. The product 
component, incorporating expected changes in the behavior of selected 
students (in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12) and changes in attitude and 
knowledge of representative administrators and teachers, was studied 
through specialized tests. It was found that the process dimension 
attained creditable success in both implementation and support and 
that career education awareness by teachers saturates the region. 
Since it was not possible statistically to attribute student career 
development gains directly to teacher participation, the 
establishment of behavioral objectives that relate learning 
activities (process) and learning outcomes (product) is recommended. 
. (Appendixes, one-third of the report, contain demograpjbic 
description, evaluation instruments, project publicity, and data 
tablesO (TA) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Office of Educational Research and Field Services, West Virginia 
University, conducted a comprehensive evaluation of the "Career-Oriented 
Educational Program Through a Regional Service Agency." The Career Education 
project was administered and developed by RESA V, centered in Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, covering an eight-county area. Funds for the project were 
established through Title III ESEA and state managed Part C, Research and 
Part D, Exemplary program funds available under the Vocational Education 
Act. The evaluators focused their assessment on the most recent year of 
operation (1975-76) and attempted to measure the degree of attainment of 
stated goals and objectives. A Process/Product evaluation model was 
developed which focused on three developmental stages within the career 
education program: career awareness (grade 3 and 6), career exploration 
(grade 9), and career preparation (grade 12). The Process component, 
featuring specific operational and procedural (eg .organization , materials, 
in-services) aspects of the program, was assessed by means of analysis 
of all available project records; interviews with selected personnel: county 
superintendents, principals, and teachers; and unobtrusive measures. The 
Product component, incorporating expected changes in the behavior of selected . 
students (in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12) and changes in attitude and knowledge 
of representative administrators and teachers, was probed through specialized tests. 

In order to obtain a valid sample to measure both dimensions of the 
program, ERFS developed a multiple criteria method for determining high 
involvement of teachers participating in career education. Their 
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status was estimated in terms of participation in career education graduate 
programs on in-services, contact with project field coordinators, classroom 
incorporation of resource materials, and support by the local administration. 
Nigh participating teachers become identified as those satisfying at least 
. 3 of the 4 criteria. Low parti cv- s were those with 2 or less. 

Furthermore, the criteria were ick .gainst each selected particr u 's 

replies to Teacher Practices Survey. Consequently, a four-part questionnaire/ 
survey Instrument was administered to 406 teachers in the region, 203 high 
participating and 203 low participating. 

To obtain an equally valid and random sample of students, ERFS analyzed 
the number of students for high and low teacher groups and randomly generated 
a total N of 400 elementary students, i.e., 100 third grade students of 
high participating teachers, 100 third-graders of low participating teachers, 
100 sixth-graders of high participating teachers, and 100 sixth-graders of 
low participating teachers. To obtain a sufficient sample size of 9th and 
12th graders, ERFS made use of a "modified cluster sampling" so that all 
9th and 12th grades in the region had equal opportunity for inclusion. 
Proportional to the size of the school they inhabited, a representative 
selection of secondary students was generated with 753 ninth-graders and 
548 twelfth-graders. 

The CEQ (Career Education Questionnaire), cognitive and affective 
parts .was administered to the 3rd and 6th graders, and the CDI (Career 
Development Inventory) was administered to the secondary students. 

As a result of the assessments, ERFS concluded that the Process 
dimension of the project during its most recent year of operation both 
in implementation and support had attained creditable success. However, 
stated goals and objectives required considerable modification to make 
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them more specific and measureable. In terms of input effectiveness, ERFS 
observed a visible retardation of implementation in the form of institutional 
distractions and competition for teacher/administration participation by 
other educational programs. Also, pre-arranged s .rategies for garnering 
local administrative support for teacher participation were visibly lacking, 
causing the program to rely too heavily n pas^ -^-^^^avors and accidental 
or serendipitous circumstances to stimulate qreaier teacher involvement 
and development. 

In another context of the Process dimension, it was determined that 
career education "awareness" by teachers saturates the region. A "ripple 
effect" seems to have been operative in which even low participating teachers 
are more than marginally involved in the program. Even more significantly, 
ERFS concluded that the greater the contact between the field coordinator 
and the teacher-implementer , the higher the amount of teacher participation. 
Therefore, direct contact with teachers is as equally critical .as the 
mobilization of administrative support. It was detected also that of all 
the groups surveyed, principals as a group are least in agreement about 
the project's accomplishments and general purposes. 

Most positively of all, the program succeeded unusually well in 
introducing realistic career views and proper work attitudes to target 
students and in integrating career education with basic academic subjects. 

In the Product dimension, it was concluded that there were no significant 
cognitive gains for 3rd and 6th grade students. In the affective arena, 
the high student groups did not achieve more than their low counterparts. 
However, both groups did attain relatively high mean CEQ scores suggesting 
at least partial success from a region-wide perspective. 

The 9th and 12th grade stages (exploration and preparation) demonstrate 
somewhat similar conclusions. Apparently, there is no consistent statistical 
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difference between high and low student GDI scores. No consistent pattern 
unfolds on the basis of number of high participating teachers whom students 
have studied under for the time period in question. Thus it would seem 
that students having had low participating teachers fared generally as 
well as those who had high participating teachers. Simply stated, it 
not possible, statistically, to attribute student GDI gains directly to 
teacher participation. 

On the basis of ' se s1ons, the evaluators strongly recoimiended 

that the project adminibuic. i i, and the State of Department of Education 
consider the necessity of constructing behavioral objectives and establishing 
a relationship between learning activities (process) and learning outcomes 
(product). Also, baseline data must be maintained for all students in such 
a program to make possible necessary assessment measures. 

Project administration and future adoptors should likewise recognize 
the significance of the ripple or "apostolic" effect in which high participating 
teacher influence their less involved counterparts within the school. An 
"elite" cadre of early adoptors should be developed and given maximum 
support so as to encourage others participate in such a program and in the 
process magnify its accomplishments. 

To those concerned with making decisions about the most appropriate 
organizational structure for implementing a career education program, ERFS 
suggested that a Regional Educational Service Agency such as RESA V represents 
the most feasible and efficient locus for directing this endeavor. An 
intermediate service agency offers pre-established links and avenues of 
coordination for successfully implementing and monitoring a multi-county 
career education program. 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 
TO THE EVALUATION 

INTRODUCTION 

Career Education has attracted the attention of every major sector 
of public education in America. Judging from the attention, it has 
received from nation i.tate, and local authoi-^'es. career education 
is a majo. . /unerican public education. Moreover, its direction 

and impact on the educational system are areas requiring immediate and 
thorough examination. 

The Office of Educational Research and Field Services (ERFS) has 
a genuine interest in all the educational programs and projects which 
take place in the state of West Virginia. The Office has maintained a 
particular distinction for its professional involvement in innovative 
and experimental programs and its assistance to local agencies and school 
systems in planning and evaluating their programs. The Office is committed 
to the principle that education is a visible process whose achievements 
and efforts are capable of being quantified and measured. 

Naturally, ERFS was receptive to the invitation extended jointly by 
the West Virginia State Department of Education and the Regional Education 
Service Agency, Region V, (RESA V), Parkersburg, West Virginia to perform 
a third-party process/product evaluation of RESA V's Career Education 
Project. In response the Request for Proposal (REP) issued by RESA V, 
ERFS initiated a comprehensive assessment of that Project's 
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effectiveness during the 1975-76 fiscal year. Thus, the following 
report examines the major accomplishments and shortcomings of the Project 
in a systematic and extensive manner. The report contains fiv3 major 
sections which detail the central characteristics and significance of 
the Project. 

1. An explanation of the general nature of Career Education 
and the more specific historical conditions of the RESA V 
Career Education Project. 

2. A description of the evaluation format, including its 
purpose, scon^, design, procedures, and statistical 
treatments. 

3. A presentation of the data and major findings. 

4. A detailed analysis and list of conclusions based on 
the major findings. 

5. And a set of recommendations for future improvement and 
replication of the Project. 

BACKGROUND TO THE EVALUATION 

What is Career Education? 

The most striking feature of Career Education is its status as 
an alternative concept to current educational approaches and orientations. 
Its originator is Sidney P. Marland, Jr., who introduced the concept 
in January, 1971, in an address to the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. In his capacity as United States Commissioner of 
Education, Marland stressed the urgency of finding a viable alternative 
to what he termed the "irrelevant general education "pap" and the pre- 
occuiiation of contemporary public education with meeting college entrance 
requirements. Assailing the schools for their failure to provide 
American youth with occupational training, he imagined career education 
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as a "new educational unity" which would introduce a "true and complete 
reform of the high school." 

This entirely new curriculum would, Marland believed, represent a 
blending of vocational, college preparatory, and general education. 
Moreover, all grade levels and subject areas would be affected. 



/ 

Speaking just in terms of the schools, career 
education — as I see it — would embrace vocational 
education but would go a good deal further. I suppose 
all of us are familiar with the situation of a young 
person finishing high school or even college with no 
idea of what kind of work he would like to follow. 
This is a depressing proposition for the student and 
in my view a failure on the part of the schools. So 
what I would hope for is a new orientation of education -- 
starting with the earliest grades and continuing through 
high school that would expose the student to the range 
of career opportunities, help him narrow down the choices 
in terms of his own aptitudes and interests, and provide 
him with education and training appropriate to his 
ambition. In many cases his training would certainly 
involve the 'manipulative' skills commonly associated 
with vocational education. It would be strongly and 
relevantly undergirded by education in the traditional 
academic subjects.* 



For all his enthusiasm in proselytizing this new concept. Marland 
entertained several reservations about defining the operational elements 
of career education, particularly the specific conditions of its imple- 
mentation and structure in school and communities. Its organization, 
he insisted, "must be left to the decision of local school boards, 
teachers, students, the business community, labor, and others directly 
involved. Much will depend upon State and local administrative leadership," 



\ *"Marland on Career Education," American Education (November , 1977), 
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Pressed further for some concrete illustration of the inner workings of 
this innovative program, Marland identified two tentative forms which 
career education might assume in a hypothetical school district. The 
first model might be called a progressive curriculum approach; progressive 
in the sense that at various grade intervals or developmental stages 
the child would become acquainted with work attitudes and skills appro- 
priate to his age and educational level at the time. This "building 
block" effect would, for example, concentrate on familiarizing J... 
during grades 1-6 with the general categories (or ^'clusters" as Marland 
preferred to call them) into which various jobs may be arranged. Based on 
his interests, during the next two years, the student would learn more about 
specific occupational categories, perhaps. Business and Office Occupations 
of Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations. The ninth and tenth grades 
would encourage the student to explore one job cluster in depth by 
visiting local settings in which it is operative and gaining "hands-on" 
experience and practical acquaintance with some of its prerequisite 
skills. In the last two years of high school, each young boy and girl 
would become intensely involved in a job area which might result in 
immediate employment .injthat area upon graduation or prepare him for 
subsequent education in a post-secondary institution. 

Reinforcing the developmental curriculum approach would be a 
revision in the teaching of the basic or core subject areas — math, 
social studies, language arts, and science -- to include more of a 
focus on each student's career interests. "The student would not be 
learm^ng just for learning's sake or because someone ordered him to, but 
besiause the subjects he was studying would bear directly and specifically 
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on his planned -career." Under this model, career education is envisaged 
as a motivational approach to increase the student*? interest in his 
basic course work. 

Evolutio n of Car eer Education 

It is clear from Marland's tone that he was r^* ' rareer 
^^ducation ' an idea , not a concept . Furthermore, he would be the first 
to admit that it is not a particularly new idea. As Kenneth B. Hoyt* 
points out, the idea of career education as a goal of American education 
was enunciated explicitly in the Morrill Act of 1865. Moreover, there 
were several forerunners to Marland who focused on the idea of career 
education: Grant Venn (1964), Rupert Evans et al. (1968), James A. 
Rhodes (1970), and Roman Pucinski (1971). 

However, Marland seemed to have chosen the right time to advance 
career education as a national priority. Circumstances were especially 
fortuitous in accelerating its adoption. During the early 70's, 
considerable concern was expressed for educational accountability, for 
making education more practical and significant. Career education 
represented, for many, a sensible and natural approach to these concerns. 
Concomitantly, high unemployment and double-digit inflation propelled 
many political and educational leaders to seek fresh approaches to 
prepare high school graduates for selecting and maintaing jobs while 
St the same time linking more closely the concept of work with that of 

*Kennetti B. Hoyt in Career Education, Contributions to an Evolving 
Concept (Salt Lake City, Utah; Olympus Publishing Company, 1975), p. 385. 
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education. The fact that career education became the number one priority 
of the U. S. Office of Education and allocated several million dollars 
for demonstration projects did not halt its advance. 

Given these conditions, career education obt? impressi supp^^ 
by all major sectors of our uiPi . D\/ the end of 1 , vituua.i^ 
every state department of education in the country had conducted a. state- 
wide conference on career education, and several states, such as California, 
Florida, Maryland, Texas, and New Jersey had initiated formal career 
education programs in large school districts. 

As a recent dissertation* details, direct federal assistance to 
school districts for career education projects has been enormous. For 
example, USOE funded six model programs as. of 1973 (Atlanta, Georgia; 
Hackensack, New Jersey; Pontiac, Michigan; Jefferson County, Colorado; 
Mesa, Arizona; and Los Angeles, California). In addition, many school 
districts have initiated their own career education programs, ranging 
from mini-models to full-scale implementations (as in Dallas, Texas). 

The current posture of the USOE (as advanced in its most recent 
report on the subject) is to transfer its support from a demonstration 
to a limited developmental context, as a result possibly of its 
satisfaction with the success of many projects to date. 

We have reaffirmed the tradition of placing 
primary responsibility for educational development 
in the states, with the Commissioner of Education 



^Stephen S. Feit, "Career Education and Its Impact on Academic 
Achievement and Career Development" (unpublished Doctor's dissertation, 
West Virginia University, 1973), p, 5. 
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aut'lorized to fund and monitor the developmental 
resources cited herein. We have ntempted to 
elevate »-hf' pssential place of career coun^jelor 

. of the concept, "^^ve rem ved 
the i iutrorities for proj .upport from 

"^^''3"- ional education and other 

authorities, thereby hoping to diminish the still 
prevalent confusion between career education and 
vocational education. We have endorsed the present 
organizational structure of the Office of Career 
Education, reporting directly to the Commissioner 
of Education, asking that the existing authorities 
of that office, dealing with demonstration modeu 

with substantial increases in staff, Ue havi 

endorsed the very essential work of the National 
Institute of Education in its research, analytic 
and dissemination responsibilities relating to career 
education and agree with the high priority given 
to career education in that sgency,,both in the 
statutes and in the agency's performance,* 

Thus, in the few short years of its existence, the idea of career 
education has attracted widespread and consistent support in both a 
vertical and horizontal direction: from the top of the national 
educational hierarchy (USOE) down to local school administrators and 
across the educational spectrum from one end of the continent to the 
other, in both large (Los Angeles) and small (Mesa, Arizona) educational 
settings. 

Career Education as a Concept 

Definitions of career education are so numerous that almost every 
State has offered its special understanding of the concept. As Alfred 
North Whitehead remarked, all modes of definition are "a sort of 
searchlight elucidating some of the facts, and retreating the remainder 



♦"Interim Report with Recommendations for Legislation" (National 
Advisory Council for Career Education, November, 1975), p, 2. 
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into an omitted background." Despite the plethora of position statements 
on career education, certain common elements or, salient characteristics 
have been elucidated. 

The general consensus about this concept assumes four dimensions. 
(1) Most exponents of career education would agree that it is more than 
a point of view or vague attitude; that it is in fact a "conscientious 
effort" to effect basic educational change. (2) The definitions also 
unaminously observe that it is at the very minimum a kindergarten through 
adult education approach (with several advocates applying the cliche 
"cradle through grave" to describe its scope). (3) The notion that career 
education is a program for aVI^ individuals rather than for a specific 
minority, receives equal endorsement. (4) And perhaps most emphatically, 
its proponents would single out career education as preparation for work. 

The key areas of career education which represent the most divergence 
of opinion are its relationship to vocational education, the meaning 
of the term work , and the implications of the concept for the present 
state of the educational curriculum. Concerning the first of these, 
the most lucid and convincing explanation of the vocational aspects 
of career education are provided by Kenneth B. Hoyt. He considers 
vocational education to be a part of career education. Moreover, he 
defends career education from the criticism sometimes levelled that 
it is little more that subterfuge for vocational education, and by 
extension, a direct attack on the college preparatory tradition. Voca- 
tional education is an integral part of career education, but it is one 
of several parts. Hoyt sees vocational education's unique role to be 
one of providing a firm foundation and natural structure for its 
development. 
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In a societal sense, the goals of career education are 
to help all individuals: 

(1 ) Want to work 

(2) Acquire the skills necessary for work in these 
times 

(3) Engage in work that is satisfying to the individual 
and meaningful to society 

Since, by definition, 'primary work roles' encompass 
most of the work carried out in the world, vocational 
education as defined here becomes a central 
ingredient for skill acquisition and thus a major 
part of the bedrock for the career education movement.* 

An equally important aspect of career education is its focus on the 
meaning of work. Is it the case, for instance, that its proponents 
construe work to mean only that type of labor for which one receives 
remuneration? Or is work to be considered in its larger context to 
include all types of experiences, paid and unpaid, educational as well 
as occupational? The importance of this distinction lies in its rami- 
fications for the status of career education in the educational system. 
If it is merely a program for the preparation of paid work, it turns 
out to be a rather narrow and perhaps transient concept. Occupations 
change so vastly that preparing students for specific jobs may bean 
ephemeral and short-term approach. 

Insight into this issue is once again provided by Hoyt who bases 
his definition of work on stated guidelines of the USOE. Work is "conscious 
effort, other than that involved in activities whose primary purpose is 
either coping or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/ 
or oneself and others."** Thus, work signifies both paid and unpaid 

*Hoyt, p. 163. 
**Hoyt, p. 153. 
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experiences and emphasizes the importance of productivity and the 
contributions of work to one's total value system. In this context, 
work becomes an integral facet of all learning and education. Career 
education emphasizes the importance of good work habits, particularly 
at .the elementary school level, which lead to greater productivity, 
increased efficiency, and broader accomplishments for all citizens. 

Another preplexing aspect of career education is its relationship 
to the total educational curriculum. The official posture of the USOE 
is to view career education as one of many important purposes of education. 
As such, career education is noit all of education. Rather, it is a part 
of the total curriculum. It is not intended to replace existing aims 
of education, and can no more be said to represent all education than 
could health education, or citizenship education. 

Goals and Objectives of Career Education 

Having clarified the essential characteristics of career education 
and having discussed the relationship of this concept to the larger 
educational system, it is necessary to be more specific about its 
fundamental goals and objectives. As a means of elucidating these 
elements, Hoyt provides a succinct and comprehensive definition of 
career education.: 

Career education is the total effort of 
public education and the community to help all 
individuals become familiar with the values of a 
work-oriented society, to integrate those values 
into their personal value systems, and to implement 
those values in their lives in such a way that work 
becomes possible, meaningful , and satisfying to each 
individual 

*hoyt, p. 156 
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With its goal of preparing all students, career 
education serves three significant obif;:tives (1) To help all 
individuals to become familiar with the values of a work-oriented 
society; (2) To encourage individuals to integrate these work values 
into a personal value structure; (3) And to assist individuals in 
implementing work values in their lives.* 



Programmatic Assu mptions 

As a means of explaining the more education - specific conditions 
of career education, several programmatic assumptions have been advanced, 
the most significant of which are listed below. 

1. Student motivation increases in direct proportion to the 
clarification of a student's understanding of the relation- 
ships between education and work. 

2. There is no one supreme learning strategy or approach. A 
variety of educational stimuli is advantageous, 

3. Success in one's work is dependent on acquiring vocational 
skills. There is less and less demand for unskilled workers. 

4. The maturational patterns of career education differ for 
each individual , 

5. The elementary school years are the critical developmental 
stages for the formation of work values and personal values. 

6. Full freedom of occupational choice is impeded by job 
stereotyping, especially for females and minority persons. 
Specific programmatic intervention strategies can reduce 
these obstacles. 

7. The same general strategies used in reducing worker 
alienation in industry (see Herzberg and Maslow) are 
applicable in reducing worker alienation among students 
and teachers in the school. 

8. Career .decision-making sk-: ns can be learned to enhance career 
development. 



*Hoyt, pp. 157-158. 
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9. Work can be satisfying and can stimulate self-understanding 
and self-importance through concrete accomplishments,* 

General Effects of Career Education for Education 

The leading proponents of this movement stress its overall beneficial 
effect on the American school curriculum. They point first of all to its 
potential for improving the quality, quantity, and variety of vocational 
education. Moreover, the general education curriculum will be enhanced 
through a wider variety of course options, accompanied by a de-emphasis 
on differentiated college preparatory, general education, and traditional 
vocational education offerings. Secondly, several modifications are 
necessary within the existing structure of educational instruction and 
curriculum to allow for greater use of educational technology; more 
participation by students, teachers, parents, and representatives of 
business, industry, and labor in setting educational policy; credit for 
student experiences outside the conventional curriculum; assessment of 
students on a performance basis to replace the Carnegie unit method; 
year-round school; greater flexibility in scheduling to encou! =)qe teachers 
to develop career strategies in their classrooms; and improveu reer 
guidance, counseling, placement, and follow-up functions in the schools. 
In addition, career educationists advocate a complete overhaul of teacher 
education to incorporate career education In the undergraduate and graduate 
training programs.** 

Specific Learner Outcomes 

The USOE has identified nine learner outcomes to be effected by 
career education, 

"*Hoyt, pp. 22-26". " " ' ' "■""^" ' " 

**Hoyt, pp. 30-32. 
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Career education attempts to produce students who are: 

(1) Competent in the basic academic skills required for 
adaptability in our rapidly changing society. 

(2) Equipped with good work habits. 

(3) Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally 
meaningful set of work values that lead them to possess 
a desire to work. 

(4) Equipped with career decision-making skills, job-hunting 
skills, and job-getting skills. 

(5) Equipped with vocational personal skills at a level that 
will allow them to gain entry into and attain a degree of 
success in the occupational society. 

(6) Equipped with career decisions they have made based on the 
widest possible set of data concerning themselves and their 
educational -vocational opportunities. 

(7) Aware of means available to them for continuing and recurrent 
education once they have left the formal system of schooling. 

(8) Successful in being placed in a paid occupation, in further 
education, or in a vocation that is consistent with their 
current career education. 

(9) Successful in incorporating work values into their total- 
personal value structure in such a way that they are able to 
choose what, for them, is a desirable life-style.* 



Recapitualtion 

In summary, career education is a developing educational movement 
directed at infusing practical work values and career preparation 
throughout all phases of the educational system. It is a comprehensive 
approach with decided pragmatic overtones; it is aimed at directing a 
larger portion of the K-12 curriculum toward the career needs of the 
majority of students who require an alternative to the pre-existing college 
preparatory and general education offerings. Its primary focus is on 
the„ significance of - work as the key conceptual cornerstone of education. - 



*Hoyt, p. 29, 
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At this stage in its development, career education has initiated a 
distinguishable conceptual base on the basis of complementary assumptions. 
As a reaction movement, aimed at providing alternative educational oppor- 
tunities to meet the challenges confronting American youth and young 
adults, career education has generated a formal array of intended effects 
and educational objectives which have the unique advantage of being 
concrete and eventually verifiable --particularly its provision for using 
longitudinal, base-line approaches for measuring students' career success 
as a result of the program's implementation. The less certain and 
controversial aspects of the movement particularly its alleged over- 
emphasis on economic values to the possible neglect of intellectual 
preparation and its oversimplified version of education remain unanswered. 
Also, the specific abilities of the movement to succeed and achieve at 
least some of its objectives have received only marginal attention. 

One of the specific purposes of this evaluation is to attend to an 
assessment of the major benefits and shortcomings of a representative 
career education program. It is hoped that the results of our assessment 
will shed light on the overall effectiveness of this movement. 

THE RESA V APPROACH 

According to a recent report on career education,* there are four 

extant models of career education. Each of the models is oriented to a 

different setting or learning environment. 

. Model I ( School --Based ) or the "Comprehensive Career 
Education Model" (CCEM) concentrates on the K-12 public 
school setting. 



*"Career Education: Current" Trends in School Policies and Programs" 
(National 'School Public Relations Association, 1974), p. 28, 
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• ( Experience-Based ) focuses more on adolescents 
(age 13-18) providing alternative business and industry 
settings for junior and senior high school students who 
have demonstrated above average success in the traditional 
school setting. 

• Model III ( Home/Communi ty-Based ) aims at the population of 
unemployed adults and introduces useful information about 
available continuing education opportunities into their 
homes by means of communications technology. 

. Model IV (Rural-Residential) establishes a residential 
facility for disseminating social and education services 
to rural (disadvantaged families). 

The RESA V Career Education Program is exemplative of Model I or 
the School-Based approach. Although it is not one of the specific 
school districts or regions chosen in 1971 by USOE for CCEM implementation, 
its general approach and methods of implementation are most consistent 
with this model. In keeping with the strategy of the CCEM model, RESA 
V has devoted its primary attention to integrating career education within 
the existing curriculum -- referred to by some as an "infusion strategy." 

As a School-Based approach, the RESA V Career Education Program 
was initiated in the public schools (Grades 1-12) within seven of the 
eight counties in the region. It was introduced in 1973 in Jackson, 
Pleasants, Ritchie, Roane, Tyler, Wirt, and Wood counties on a develop- 
mental and gradual basis. At the outset of the project, Calhoun County 
was not a part of RESA V; therefore it was not part of the population of 
this evaluation. See Appendix A for a demographic profile of this region. 
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Grant Provis'STis 

The L I. jy-'ioB of Education awarded a grant to the West Virginia 
Department of Education for the conduct of a Comprehensive Career Education 
project. The grant award, made under provisions of Part D of the 1958 
Vocational Act Amendments (PL 90-576), was administered through the Department 
Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, under a subgrant 
with the Region V, Regional Education Service Agency (RESA) presently serving 
eight counties, in West-Central, West Virginia, with headquarters in 
Parkersburg. 

The West Virginia Department of Education has been involved in 
funding and assisting with the development of a number of projects relating 
to career education. The funds utilized for this purpose include Title 
III ESEA and state managed Part C, Research and Part D, Exemplary program 
funds available under the Vocational Education Act. The Department of 
Education's leadership role in facilitating development of career 
education within local educational agencies has been reinforced through 
the receipt of Federal Vocational Education Part C and Part D project 
grants which have subsequently been used to make sub-grants to local 
educational agencies. This has resulted in the establishment of a 
federal -state-local relationship in career education program development, 
allowing for maximum involvement of state and local personnel in the 
development and dissemination of products and materials made available 
as a result of project activities.. 

This Project- "A Design for Establishment of a Career Oriented 
EducatiorraT Pnsgrar? Through a Regional Service Agency," called for the 
involvement of approximately 29,000 students and a relative number of 
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teachers, counselors, and administrators within the counties encompassing 
RESA Region V. Principal Project components included the following: 

1. Career awareness activities in grades K-6. 

2. Career orientation activities in grades 7-8. 

3. Career exploration activities in grades 9-10. 

4. Career preparation options in grades 11-14, utilizing existing 
regular and special programs of vocational education, new 
programs which will become available in new area vocational 
schools, postsecondary programs available through the community 
college and schools serving the area. 

5. Intensive occupational guidance and placement services designed 
to place existing students in either a job, a postsecondary 
occupational program, or a baccalaureate program. 

In order to assure that the project achieved the momentum essential 
to successful development, it was deemed essential that an effective 
evaluation be performed to provide appropriate feedback to personnel at 
local, state, and federal levels involved in various roles in regard to 
project support and implementation. 

The U. S. Office of Education required an independent third-party, 
evaluation for the grant award. Therefore, In response to the RFP 
issued by Region V, Regional Education Service Agency, the Office of 
Educational Research and Field Services, College of Human Rennurces and 
Education, West Virginia University, designed a comprehensive evaluation 
of the RESA V program. 

Goals and Objectives of the RESA V Program 

PreliiTTtnary to presenting the evaluation design, it is Twpertant 
to summaries the stated goals, objectives, and major operatiiMal lEftoses 
of the RESA V Career Education program. 
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Project goals and objectives are of two types - those which are 
product oriented and those which are process oriented. 

Product Goals and Objectives 

Goals and objectives for career education programs in West Virginia 
are provided in "A Guide for the Development of Career Education*' as 
developed in two workshops sponsored by the State Deaprtment of Education. 
As the result of these workshops, for the purpose of developing a guide and 
lending direction to local schools in designing comprehensive career 
education programs, a total of nine goals and supporting objectives were 
so identified: 
GOAL 1 

Producing individuals able to understand and relate them- 
selves both cognitively and affectively to their work. 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop individuals who have knowledge of themselves 
i.e., abilities, skills, and limitations; and can relate 
their knowledge to work and their career or a future 
career/s. 

2. To develop individuals who have an awareness of the value 
of work in a psychological sense as it relates to their 
nee as . 

3. To develop irrni viduals who hav.^e an awareness and acceptance, 
of self as an antity both physical and psychological that 

is unique and of value to himself and society. 

4. To develop i^tnrviduals who derive personal satisfaction 
from their mirrK. 

GOAL .2 

Producing individuals motivated toward constructive work. 
OBJECTIVES 

1, To develop individuals who value constructive work. 
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2. To develop individuals who actively pursue a constructive 
work role. 

GOAL 3 

Producing individuals who have had exposure to the world of 
work vicariously, simulated and/or real, to the extent that 
they have some comprehension of the diversity and complexity 
of work alternatives both available and appropriate to them. 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop individuals who have a broad base of awareness 
of work roles that exist. 

2. To develop individuals who have had an orientation 
vicarious, simulated and/or real, to several work role 
groupings which were selected by them. 

3. To develop individuals who have explored in as real a 
manner as possible several work roles that they have 
decided might be particularly appropriate to them. 

GOAL 4 

Producing individuals able to function in the performance 
of decision-making and work adjustment processes. 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To dev.elop insrff ■--duals who have the needed decision- 
makinE skills n;i«t will enable them to deciiae wisely 
among alternatives as they move through msrk roles and 
develapmental states of a career. 

1. To develop iTtili vidua Is with the necessary flexibility 
both aentally and physically to make adjustments within 
a work rols a- ararnfe of work role. 

Producing indivimfals who have the background necessary to 
enter their chosEn career and to progress within the career 
or to change the direction of their career if necessary or 
desirable. 
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OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop individuals who have the skills, attitudes, 
and work habits necessary to select, prepare for, enter, 
and maintain a work role. 

2. To develop individuals who have the motivation, knowledge 
and means of progressing within their work role in 
accordance with their abilities and aspirations. 

3. To develop individuals who at such time as it might be 
necessary or desirable will be flexible to the extent 
that they can make major or minor changes in work role 
pattern (career). 

4. To develop individuals who have and can apply knowledge 
of how and where they can receive assistance or training 
needed or desired for a change in work roles (career). 

GOAL 6 

Producing individuals able to find and participate in meaningful 
work. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop Individuals who have an awareness of labor and 
market demands both current and projects. 

2. To develop individuals who can locate and accept meaningful 
work roles. 

3. To develop individuals who participate ir meaningful work 
roles. 

GOAL 7 

pTToducrng Tjividuals who see education as a :ontinuing life 

pracess the: is relevant to their life needs. 

QHJECTIVES 

1. To develop individuals who are aware that education is 
available to them throughout their lives. 

2. To develop individuals who accept continuing education 
zx^s something relevant to them. 

3. To dfivel'OD indivtdiials who affirm their ;5iccep tan ce of 
conttnuing education through their partirrrpation in it. 
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GOAL 8 

Producing individuals who contribute to and are rewarded by 

society. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop individuals who through their work role are 
accepted as contributing to society. 

2. To develop innrrviduals whose worth as a worker is affirmed 
through some valued reward. 

3. To develop inrnrividual s who can manage the economics of 
their career. 

GOAL 9 

Producing individuals who have had an exposure to the world [sic] 
education to the By-,ZB.^\t that th^y nave some comprehension 
of the diversity and complexity of educatimia^ alternatives 
both available and appropriatif to t^^^m. 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop inrriv duails vsmo haive a broad »b repress of the 
educational appcvrtunttis available, 

2. To develop indtv-n:dua:l s mo prm^ss sufftct^nt self knowledge 
to insure xha± smcatior^l alfeTnatives selec^d are 
appropria±e as r-^-iiated r:: hts abilities. 

3. To develop indivT(riuals who possess sufficl-ent occupational 
knowledge to insure that educational alternat .^es selected 
are appropriate to the career pursued. 

Process Goals and Objectives 

Process goals specif isid i:- order to provi^i- continuity and 
consistency to proiject implementatToi^ efforts. Gai-U and objectives 
are identified by project component. 
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Project Administration 
GOAL 1 

Design and provide d system for career education program 
management to maximize the use of human, material and fiscal 
resources in the region that will include accountability, 
transportability and evaluation subsystems, 
OBJECTIVES 

1, To provide leadership in the planning and organizing of 
career education programs in the region which are reflective 
of project requirements and the needs of participants, 
schools, homes, and communities. 

2. To coordinate, direct, and control career education programs 
and activities to assure attainment of project component 
objectives and meet project accountability and requirements. 

Career Awareness (Grades 1-6) 

GOAL 2 

To provide an instructional system designed to present occupational 

information to children in Grades 1-6. 

OBJECTIVES 

To provide students with occupational information to 
make them aware of the meaning of work and its importance 
to them and society. 

2. To provide experiences in which the world of work is 
presented in a manner that is realistic and appropriate 
to the student's state of development. 

3. To inform students about the multitude of occupational 
opportunities. 

4. To present to students a realistic view of the world 
of work and encourage them to consider their own 
abilities and limitations. 

5. To provide students with basic information about major 
occupational fields. 
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6. To stress the dignity in work and the fact that every 
worker performs a useful function. 

7. To visit local businesses and industries to get a first- 
hand view of the "world of wo*\." 

Career Orientation (Grades 7-8 ) 

GOAL 3 

To establish in grades 7-8 a curriculum which will assist the 
student to acquire such knowledge of the characteristics and 
functions, the duties and rewards of the occupational families 
within which his choice will probably lie. 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To give students an understanding of the knowledge and 
skills basic to the broad spectrum of the occupational 
families. 

2. To provide the students with a guide to educational and 
occupational requirements of different jobs. (Occupational 
families) . 

3. To assist the studen". in acquiring a technique of analysis 
of occupational information and to analyze such information 
before making a tentative choice. 

4. To stress habits and attitudes which are needed for 
successful and continued employment. 

5. To provide students with experiences designed to develop 
an awareness and self-realization that leads to the 
selection of the appropriate career with realistic 
aspiration levels. 

Career Exploration (Grades 9-10) 

GOAL 4 

To provide students in grades 9-10 experiences that will enable 
them to make realistic occupational choices, experiences in 
working with others, and understanding of the psychological 
aspects of work as it relates to their own temperaments^ 
-personalities , and values V" 
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OBJECTIVES 

1. To infom students about occupational and educational 
opportunities at all levels. 

2. To provide students not finishing high school with 
information related to the opportunity to enter an 
occupational training program and/or employment. 

3. To provide students with knowledge in broad fields of 
work which will assist the individual in making long- 
range vocational plans. 

4. To provide "hands on" experience in various occupational 
fields offered at area vocational-technical education 
centers serving the counties involved in the project. 

5. To make the student aware of the continuous changes 
occurring in the world of work which necessitates 
continuing education or training in the various career 
areas. 

6. To provide the student with Information concerning other 
educational opportunities. (Community College, college, 
university, and other post-secondary career preparation 
programs). 

Career Preparation (Grades 11-14) 

GOAL 5 

To expand present vocational program offerings to include 
(a) additional program offerings and work experience programs 
to assist in removing the artificial barriers between education 
and work, and (b) work-study programs designed to assist those 
in need of earnings from such programs to commence or continue 
their enrollment in vocational education programs, 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To provide students with the background necessary to 

further their career preparation in post-secondary occupational 
programs and/or baccalaureate degree programs. 

2. To provide students with skills, attitudes, and work 
habits needed for employment in a cluster of closely 
related occupations. 
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3. To increase student participation in programs due to 
broadened curriculum offerings made available through 
additional vocational education and work experience programs. 

4. le iDT!L:vide economic assistance to those students tm need 
0- sucn assistance in order to remain in school and to 
carrz-Me their enrollment in vocational education programs. 

5. To provide opportunities for learning by doing in actual 
wor?K £:tuations . 

6. To :i3ravide intensified guidance and counseling services 
to TfiKsr the needs of students. 

7. To pra^nde placement services for exiting students who 
desire to avail themselves of such services. The design 

of sucn services are [sic] to place students in either a job, 
a post-secondary occupational program or a post-secondary 
baccalaureate program.* 



Program Adinn'ntstration 

The Caireer Education has been administered by a Project Director 
who repcr-ts directly to the RESA V Executive Director. As a skilled 
professianial with considerable experience in project management and 
coordinerlron, the Career Education Director was expected to establish 
communination linkages between the RESA Program and the seven initial participat 
ing couurties. More specifically^ his areas of responsibility included 
the following: 
Position: Project Director 
Quali-ficatfons : 

The Tmdividual selected for this position must be qualified on 
the basis of education and experience, both in the area of project 
administration activities and in the design of a career oriented 



*The. prtsflcess/product goals and objectives are in Proposal for Exemplary 
Project in Vsscational Education: A Design for Establishment of a Career 
Oriented EduE3tiona1 'Program ThrWgh a 'Region^^^^ 

Submitted to the U.S. Commissioner of Education, December 15, 1972, pp. 18-24. 
Hereinafter referred to as Grant Proposal. 
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educational program such as is described in this proposal. The director 
will function under the RESA executive director and must have demonstrated 
competence in the area of project management to include coordination 
with other ongoing RESA projects, knov^ledge of manpower agencies in the 
area and ability to establish communication and coordinating linkages 
between the RESA program and counties being serviced by the project. 
Mastvirs Degree required. 



Project Duties : 



(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 

(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 

(9 

(10 



To be responsible to the Executive Director of the Regional 
Education Service Agency and RESA Board of Directors in 
conduct of the project. 

To make policy recommendations to the Board in regard to 
the project. 

To be responsible for preparation of all quarterly technical 
activity reports and final reports required in the project. 

To work with fiscal personnel in the Wood County Board of 
Education office to maintain appropriate fiscal records and 
make fiscal reports required in the project. 

To supervise project staff operating out of the regional 
office. 

To provide for fiscal accountability by component for cost 
( ransportability purposes. 

To provide centralized planning and coordination of project 
activities and program to achieve maximum use of human material 

To supervise the decentralized execution of project activities 
througfi field coordinators who serve under operational 
control of counties . 

To provide overall project management in relation to the 
planning ^nd implementation of program activities on a 
regional basis. 

To coordinate program efforts with those of similar projects. 



Position: Field Coordinators 
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In order to implement the program systematically at the local level, 
the Project Director was assisted by three Field Coordinators whose prime 
mission was to serve as sub-project managers within their counties of 
assignment. One Coordinator served the counties of Tyler, Pleasants, and 
Ritchie; a second served the counties of Wood and Wirt; and a third the 
counties of Jackson and Roane. Weekly reporting sessions between the 
Director and Field Coordinators were des^^ned to promote effective monitoring 
and direction of the program. A^liaison in each county central office 
was appointed to assist the Coordinators in local implementation. The 
specific qualifications and duties of the Field Coordinators are enumerated 
below. 

Qualifications : 

Masters Degree with public school teaching exper^ience. Qualified 
in Guidance, Curriculum and Supervision, Vocational Education or appropriate 
combinations of the above. Ability to function as an agent of the RESA 
office in working between the project director and counties served, to 
implement project activities. 

Project Duties: 

(1) To serve as a consultant to county personnel and teachers 

in integrating occupational information into existing subject 
matter areas, such as social studies. 

(2) To obtain and present existing materials (films, slides, 
tapes, etc) to staff and teachers involved in the project. 

(3) To aid in establishing and maintaining a career information 
and materials center. 

(4) To conduct workshops for the purpose of Identifying and 
making available curricular materials that may be utilized 
and the methods and teaching techniques to be used in 
implementing the project. 
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(5) Coordinate efforts of teachers and other personnel involved 
in the project in relation to the development of curriculum 
materials. 

(6) To assist in scheduling, maintaining, and distributing 
materials to be used by teachers in classroom instruction. 

(7) To serve as a consultant to teachers in integrating 
occupational information into existing subject matter areas. 

(8) To assist with project evaluation and the preparation 
of technical progress and final reports. 

Posi ti on: Secretary 
Qualifications : 

High school graduate with at least two years of paid employment in 
secretarial or stenographic work or successfully completed training 
in an accredited college, university, or business school. Typing speed 
of at least 50 words a minute and dictation rate of 80-100 words a 
minute. 

Project Duties : 

To take dictation, answer phone, and perform other necessary 
duties of a secretarial or clerical nature as assigned by the director. 

In addition to a Director and three Coordinators, the project was 
organized to include a local project task force in each county, composed 
of administrators, teachers, parents, students, and representatives of 
business, industry, and labor. The purpose of the task forces was to 
provide advice and assistance in developing local strategies for community 
support, and development of the enterprise. 

A line and staff chart of the administrative structure is presented 
below, depicting major organizational relationships. 
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MNISTRATIVE STRUOTE 



West VJlrginia Board of' 

Educatioa. 

State Dopartnent of 
aiucation 



State Project Aiiiinisti'ator. 



Board of Directors 
. County School Superintendents (7) 
County Board of Education Meni^ers (7) 
State Department of Education Representative (1) 
Non' Public School r\Cpresontative (1) 



County Boards of 
Education 
Jackson 
Pleasants 
Ritcliie 
Roane 
lyler 
Wirt 
M 



EKecutive Director 



Pro 



ct Prpject Project Pro 



I J 



-Aj l.Ij l^J 



ect 



Field Coordinator 
M and Wirt 
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Field Coordinator 
Jackson and Roane 

Fi'niire I 



Pro]Qct Pi|o]ect Pioject Project 
r-"1 I — I n r-^'^ 
RESA 1 r€SA I , RESA] RESA i 
|-F I'l G I 1 H 1 I I .1 
---- I 1 I ] 



Field Coordinator 
Pleasants, lyler and Ritchie 



Project Implementation 

Since a major section of this evaluation (see Chapter III) is 
concerned with the procedural developments of the program, it is not 
necessary at this juncture to present an elaborate nistorical description 
of its implementation. The process evaluation which follows later in 
this report addresses the central elements of the program's origin, 
programmatic assumptions, phases of development and implementation, 
major activities, participation and training of personnel, and preparation 
and dissemination of materials. 

The main purpose , then, of this particular section is to highlight 
the functional components of the program. 

Involvement of Teachers and Administrators 

Tiire fecreer Education program identified the classrciHsr tnacher as an 
indispsnssi):le element for the successful development of ISh- program. 
Successful integration of career education into the estmimhed school 
curriculum required a systematic orientation program of in-service training 
for preparing teachers in selecting appropriate materials, developing 
innovative curriculum integration strategies, and devising work schedules 
for project initiation. Thus, a considerable proportion of the first year 
of the project was devoted to presenting workshops for participating 
teachers in the region. Similar workshops were also held for local 
school administrators, counselors, and other staff to insure that the 
proper structural support was present in each county and each school. 

In summary^" specific attention will be directed 
toward designing career oriented educational programs 
to provide for educational and occupational competency. 
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Curriculum modifications, resulting from the introduction 
of such concepts, will be accomplished by integration 
into the ongoing curriculum. Activities will focus 
upon the relevance of present curricula to contemporary 
society and the need for creating, in all students, 
positive attitudes toward work and the role of work 
in relation to meeting human social and economic needs. 
Emphasis will be placed on reviewing materials and 
techniques which have proven successful in the 
implementation of similar projects accompanied by a 
massive in-service professional development program.* 



Involvement of the Community 

An equally important component in the overall implementation of 
project was the local task force (whose purpose is described above). The 
contributory effects dynamic i^nnvol vement by parents snd community 
representatives was Trot underestinrated by the project director and Irrs 
stsff. The task fors: would promote the legitimacy of the program ^d 
assist in the placenjBnt of students in local career settings, such as 
in business and industries, for work experiences. 



Career Educational Developmental Phases in the Schools 

Consistent with current pedagogical concern for identifying competencies 
for all educational programs, the RESA. V career education program es- 
tablished four discrete developmental phases for grades 1-12. 

Phase One: Career Awareness (Grades 1-6) , In the first grade, 
the student is introduced to the world of work "by investigating and 
interpreting the wording life of members of his immediate family and 
those of others in ttee immediate neighborhood." The second grade is 
introduced to a variety of work patterns in his community, beyond those 
present in his immediate family or school. 



*Grant Proposal , p, 33. 
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The principal method for instilling career concept development in 
grades 3-5 is the "activities learning approach" which is intended to 
expand a student's occupational horizons from the immediate to the larger 
community environment. More specifically, the fifth and sixth graders 
are provided with experiences which develop "positive attitudes toward 
work, identify and choose tentative goals for themselves, and select 
aiid study occupat onal areas in which they are interested."* 

Phase Two: Caree^- Orientation (Grades 7-8 ). This approach seeks to 
Q±vB Students a general understanding of specific job clusters within 
rhe occupational spectrum. Opportunities for self appraisal and individual 
notHntial are arranged as part of this orientation phase which encourages 
:acti student to analyse occupational information, become acquainted with 
the diverse requirements of many jobs, and form positive attitudes about 
work. 

Phase Three: Career Exploration (Grades 9-10) . For these students, 
the program provides exploratory opportunities and exposure to actual work 
situations or "hands-on" experiences relevant to specific occupational 
clusters. Classroom simulations are also included, featuring career games, 
problem solving exercises, and group guidance activities. 

Phase Four: Career Preparation (Grades 11-14) , Three types of 
educational modules are included in this phase: (1) An institutional- 
based curriculum to prepare students for initial job entry and/or further 
education in a post-secondary occupational institution; (2) A coimunity- 
based curriculum providing on-the-job training for students in business 
and industry (co-existent with related studies in the high school); and 



*Grant Proposal , p. 35. 
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(3) A college-oriented curriculum for students who will enter bsccalaureate 
programs. Th£ three curricula are flexibly arranged so that a student 
may select aspects from each which meet his career goals and personal 
needs . 

Guidance and Counseling (Grades 9-12) . Buttressing the educational 
activities in Phases Three and Four is the provision for support services 
which include occupational services and materials, job placement, career 
orientation, and other guidance activities. 

A Comprehensive Approach . The goal of this developmental career 
education model is to promote positive work attitudes in students so 
that they may subsequently find satisfaction and success in a selected 
career. As a comprehensive school -based model, the RESA V approach 
represents a sequentially developed program of career awareness, orientation, 
exploration, and job preparation for all students. A major expectation 
of the program is that students' performance in basic subjects should 
improve as the curriculum is made relevant and more meaningful by being 
focus#^4 around career education. 

The Importance of Evaluation 

At this point in the development of career education, there is a 
paucity of evaluation studies. The few assessments that have been made 
report very partial and unsubstantiated conclusions. Generally, these 
assessments fix on one outcome, predominantly, student achievement in 
the elementary grades, and imply that learner gains can be attributed 
directly to a career education program. The major fallacy operative in 
these studies is that significantly higher student scores in mathematics 
and reading can be distinctly related to just one variable, that is, caused 
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by the insxance of career curricula in a school or district. Certainly 
causation tn this respect must be assumed to be manifcid and extremely 
complex. Significant gains on stnndardized tests havB been shown to be 
related to a host of variables, including the socio-eanomic status of 
students, the effectiveness of teaxher instruction, ana classroom climate, 
not to mention the more complicated aspects of intelltii^nce differentiations 
among students and prior academic preparation. In sum, these evaluations 
evidence dubious reasoning and hasty generalizations. 

Moreover, the evaluation studies which have received the widest 
attention in the literature have neglected the important process dimension 
of program implementation. Very little attention has been given to 
measuring the attainment of goals and objectives of a |)ragram. 

As outlined by Hoyt, Lincoln County, West Virginia, the Santa Barbara, 
California, the Dade County, Florida, and the Prince George's County, Maryland 
Studies. In each of these evaluations, the sample size is small (the 
evaluators base the sample on the number of students, which itself is not 
high, instead on the number of classes selected) . For example, the Dade 
County assessment reports high mean gains for grades 4, 5, 6 for one^ inner 
city elerDentary schools as measured against the scores for other schools in 
the district (1973-.74).* 

The Office of Educational Research empathizes with the difficult plight 
of initial evaluators faced with assessing protean programs whose form and 
structure are embryonic. We are likewise aware that some evaluators 
are influenced by the disposition of many policy makers and career education 



*Hoyt, pp. 391-392. 
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administrators who are anxious to demonstrate that career education has a 
direct effect on improving basic academic skills. Also, each evaluator 
ought to be able to learn from his predecessors. With this in mind, ERFS 
intends to perform an evaluation which analyzes the process and product 
dimensions of the program, making use of a careful design, complete with 
appropriate career education instruments and a detailed analysis of program 
goals and objectives. 

This evaluation does not presume to put to rest all questions about 
the effectiveness of career education movement, but it does aspire to 
HKtitfclish fundamental conclusioos-jibout one representative project at 
one point of time. 
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CHAPTER II 
EVALUATION FORMAT 



Evaluation Design; Summative/Formative, Process/Product 

The salient purpose of the evaluation was to assess the project's 
success in attaining the stated goals and objectives as outlined in the 
RESA V project design. More specifically, the Process component of the 
evaluation focused on measuring and reporting the effectiveness of the 
various facets of the project operation, including organization and 
supervision, materials, in-service education program provided and 
educational approaches used. The Product component of the evaluation 
focused on measuring and reporting expected changes in behavior on the 
part of the administrators, teachers, and students, including their 
knowledge and attitudes toward the project and project activities. 

More specifically, the evaluators considered, as data were available, 
the following format: 

Sumnative Evaluation of 
Career Education Processes 

A, Planning and Administration: 

1, What was done in planning and general coordination? Who was 
involved? 

2, Was planning based on needs assessment? 

3, Were coordination and instructional efforts revised when the 
need was indicated? 
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B. Instructional Support Services: 

1. How many and what kind of instructional materials and curriculum 
units were: 

a. developed? 

b. revised or adapted? 

c. total made available including purchase and rental? 

2. Who were instructional materials disseminated to? 

3. How were community resources involved in instruction? What kind 
of involvement? How many people? 

4. Was career guidance and counseling improved? 

a. How many counselors were added? 

b. Were counselors involved more in classroom and group guidance? 

c. Did counselors increase emphasis on career information and 
career guidance? . 

5. How many students were involved in job and educational placement 
activities? How provided? 

C. Preparation of School and Community Personnel: 

1. Who was involved in in-service career education activities? How 
many? How much time? What was done? (Both informal workshops 
and college courses), 

2. How much and what kind of public relations and publicity activities 
were conducted? 

3. How did in-service activities affect college degree programs of 
participants? 

D. Instruction: 

1. How many teachers provided career education instruction? (%) 
How much? What kind? 

a. field trips to work sites 

b. workers in class 

c. exploratory work experience 

d. audio-visuals 

e. class projects 

f . teacher-class discussion/ presentation 

g. printed materials (reading) 

h. worksheets, tests, inventories 

i. curriculum units 

2. Was there a residual effect? Did first year in-service career 
education teachers continue to conduct career education activities? 
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3. Were non-partiGipating teachers affected? Did they conduct 
career education activities as a result of what participating 
teachers were doing? 

4. Did administrators participate in in-^service activities? How 
did that affect Instruction in their schools? 

5. What do students report as the kind and amount of career education 
activity they participated in? 

6. How was career education implemented? 

a. integrated with other subject matter 

b. separate units of instruction in a class 

c. separate courses ^ ' 

7. Was vocational education expanded and broadened at grades 
11-14? 

a, increase in number of students in existing prograins 

b. increase in new types of programs 

E. Transportability: 

1. Are developed curriculum units suitable for use in many other 
schools? Have they been requested? 

2. Is the administrative model for implementation transportable? 
What needs to be considered in adapting the model for use in 
another region or state? 



Summative Evaluation of 
Career Education Product (Students) 



A. All students: (Increased depth with age level) 

1. More familiar with variety of work roles 

2. More knowledgeable about why people work 

3. More positive attitude about the value and dignity of work 

4. Improved career decision-making skills 

a. consideration of information about self (attitudes, desires, 
interests , abilities) 

b. consideration of difference in work roles (work settings, job 
requirements, etc.) 

c. consideration of availability of jobs and educational programs 
(occupational outlook, finances, personal preferences) 

d. consideration of influence of significant others 

54 
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B. Seventh Grade and Above 

1. Knowledge of specific occupational requirements 

2. Knowledge of educational requirements in occupational areas 

3. Knowledge of life styles and work settings associated with 
occupational fields 

4. Knowledge about sources of occupational and educational information 
and programs 

5. Ability to analyze, synthesize, and evaluate career information 
and make career decisions 

6. Planning orientation 

7. Positive attitude about self as a potential worker 

8. Positive attitude about need for continuing education 
B, Tenth Grade and Above 

1. Knowledge about how to find a job (application, interview, etc.) 

2. Knowledge about how to keep and advance in a job or retrain for 
another job 

3. Development of specific job performance skills 

The evaluators provided the project staff with a prescribed set of basic 
or minimal evaluation procedures to be utilized in the assessment. These 
minimal procedures relate to Stufflebeam's CIPP model. 

Minimal Evaluation 

1. Context 

2. Sumnary of Inputs and Processes 

a , exi sting .records 

b, information from teachers 

c, survey of participating students 

3. Product Outcomes (effectiveness and value of program) 
a. opinionaire from: 

participating teachers 
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non-participating teachers 

students 

parents 

employers 

corrinunity personnel 
ba attendance reports 

c. achievement test scores in math and reading 

d. special test scores 

Preferred tests 

CEQ - 3rd, 6th, and 9th grades 

CDI - 9th and 12th grades 
Alternate tests 

SOS - 3rd and 6th grades 

CMI - 12th grades 

4. Sampling plan of students 

a. Select all teachers in the Region who meet three (3) of the four (4) 
fol lowing criteria: 

1. frequent contact with field coordinators (at least once per month) 

2. participation in school, county, or regional in-service meetings 
or credit for Marshall University courses offered in conjunction 
with this project. 

3. Incorporation of career education resource materials into 
classroom teaching experience. 

4. Received administration (superintendent/principal) support. 

b. randomly select 4 teachers (high involvement and participation) from 
each of 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 12th grade levels with the above qualifi- 
cation. 

c. randomly select 4 teachers (low involvement and participation) who do 
not meet the specifications within each of the same grade levels as 
above. 

d. select corresponding numbers of teachers from outside the region not 
involved in career education, 

e. administer specified tests to students of selected teachers. 



Evaluation Phases 

The initial phase of the evaluation consisted of (1) the identification 
of specific Process and Product goal and objectives, (2) the identification 
and location of data sources related to each goal and objective, (3) the 
identification and design of appropriate methods and means for data collection, 
and (4) the placing of specific goal or objective related data col lection with- 
in the total time frame of the evaluation. 
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Initial Phase: Planning^ and Development 
January b, 1976 - January 31, 1975 

During this initial phase, the staff (5) of the Office of Educational 
Research and Field Services (ERFS) in cooperation with appointed official (s) 
of the RESA V project staff and appointed official (s) of the West Virginia 
State Department of Education, Division of Administration and Planning, 
Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education formed a Task Forc^ 
operation staff to review: 

(1) Project stated goals and objectives, 

(2) appropriateness and measurability of these goals and objectives, 

(3) existing relevant data/information compiled during the first 
two years of operation, and 

(4) methods, procedures, and sources of. col lecting needed data/ 
information to perform comprehensive assessment of total project 
from inception to completion. 

Those participating in this Task Force meeting were: Dr. Joseph 
Freund, a representative of the State Department; Dr. Roy Thomas, a re- 
presentative of Marshall University; Mr. Ray Miller, project director; 
Mr. Charles Keefer, field coordinator; the Director of ERFS, Dr. Floyd L. 
Stead; and ERFS Research Associate, Mr. Mark Souther. 

Phase II: Data Collection 

February 1, 1976 - February 29, 1976 

The early part of this phase included final ization , approval, purchase 
and/or duplication of instruments. The staff of ERFS then made on-site 
visits to each of the seven counties for the purpose of reviewing the means 
and ,7iethods of implementation (examination of process objectives of the 
career education project in each county). 
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At the same time, ERFS solicited appropriate data from students, teach- 
ers, administrators, and other personnel involved in the project. 

Phase III: Processing, Analysis, and Synthesis 
March 1, 1976 - June 30, 1976 

During this phase, ERFS computerized, analyzed, and synthesized all 
pertinent data in preparation for writing the final report. This phase 
included preparation of appropriate figures and tables for inclusion in 
the final report. 

Phase IV; Preparation of Final Report 
July 1 , 1975 • August 31 , 1976 

This phase included the final writing period. ERFS wrote, edited, 
reviewed and, as necessary, revised the final report before publication. 

Research Methods 

. In order to obtain significant information regarding the project's 
progress towards the attainment of stated objectives and its overall 
accomplishments in integrating career education into a regional educational 
system, the evaluators (in conjunction with other evaluation Task Force 
members) identified four main sources of data: central educational decision- 
makers, primarily superintendents and their staff in each county; selected 
principals of regional schools; selected teachers in grades 3, 6, 9, and 
12 within the region; and selected students in those same grades. Also 
ERFS analyzed relevant historical documentation via quarterly reports. 
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first/second year evaluation reports, and other pertinent central records 
(i.e., budgets, logs, etc.) 

Moreover, the original design sought to include information relating 
to attendance records of school children, state and county achievement 
tests scores in mathematics and reading of participating and non-participating 
students, and .v^sponses from selected parents and representatives of local 
businesses and industries. Unfortunately, the records of attendance 
could not be obtained as prescribed within the evaluation design (see 
high/low group sample below) and achievement scores could not be made 
available to the evaluators because of potential legal problems associated 
with the use of such confidential materials without parent and student 
approval. Also, after careful re-consideration by both the project staff 
and ERFS, it was determined that responses from parents and community 
representatives could not feasibly be solicited, given the other evaluation 
priorities. Particularly critical was the task of testing a sufficiently 
large number of students in a relatively short period of time in order 
to generate an appropriate sample for statistical significance attempts. 
Furthermore, attempts to obtain a sample of non-participating students 
as a control (comparison) group proved extremely difficult. First of 
all, it was not possible to sustaiii the assumption that there were non- 
participating students in the region, because in itself the project 
design encompassed all students in alj_ schools in every county in Region V. 
Searches outside Region V met with similar difficulties in so far as, 
within the state, none of the remaining seven regions could be described 
as lacking career education projects. After considerable efforts to 
this end, the contracting parties authorized the evaluators to re-assess 
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their focus and restrict their statistical design to comparisons between 
degrees of student and teacher participation by means of carefully 
identified high participating groups of teachers and students and low 
participating groups of teachers and students. 

Sample Selection 

It was determined that the single most important procedural element 
in the successful implementation of a career education demonstration 
project was the cooperation and active involvement of teachers. Con- 
comitantly, the single most important product element is the performance 
of students. Testimony to these conclusions can be cited in every major 
study of career education (see Chapter I). Moreover, they were emphatically 
proclaimed by the RESA V project staff. Thus, ERFS first sought to 
identify teachers within the region who were most directly involved in 
integrating career education. It was assumed then that the effects of 
such a program could be best assessed through an evaluation of these 
teachers' practices, in the process dimension, but more importantly 
through an evaluation of their students' cognitive and affective performance 
on relevant career education instruments. 

To identify high participating and low participating teachers, four 
criteria were established: 

1. At least once per month contact with field coordinators. 

2. Participation in school, county, or regional in-service meetings; 
or credit for Marshall University courses offered in conjunction 
with this project. 

3. Incorporation of career education resource materials into 
classroom teaching experiences. 

4. Evidence of support for the teacher from the administration 
(superintendent, principal, et al). 
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A high participating teacher was defined as one who met three of the 
four stated criteria. The field coordinators were asked to generate a 
list indicating the status of every teacher in the region on the basis 
of these criteria, i.e. high or low teacher. After all teachers had 
been assigned to one group or the other, the evaluators re-assessed 
the composition of the groups by means of administering a Teacher Practices 
Survey to each teacher. It was hypothesized that the high participating 
group should rate himself higher in such practices than would a low 
participating teacher. Convinced that an accurate and valid teacher 
classification had been made for grades 3, 6, 9, and 12, the evaluators 
then sought to select a random sample of students. The procedures for 
selecting a random sample of students were consistent with the following 
evaluation standards: 

1. A sufficient N of students for each of the high and low groups 
for each of the four grade levels was determined to be at 
leriSt 100. 

2. All seven counties in the region should have equal opportunity 
for representation. 

3. All schools in each county (with one or more of the grade 
levels) should have equal opportunity for representation. 

4. A teacher's effectiveness should be measurable in terms of 
his students' performance on certain cognitive and affective 
instruments . 

5. At the elementary level (grades 3 and 6), it is possible to 
trace a teacher's influence directly on his students performance 
because the randomly selected teachers in the 3rd and 6th 

grade groups were found to be totally in a self-contained 
classroom situation. 

6. At the junior high and high school levels (grades 9 and 12), 

it is not possible to isolate one teacher's influence on student 
performance. Obviously, a 9th or 12th grader is exposed to a 
departmental situation in which the student is taught specific 
subjects by different teachers and may have as many as six or 
seven different instructors during a single school day. 
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7. Thus, it IS not feasible to choose a random sample of 9th and 
12th grade students in the same manner as one would select 
elementary students. In order to accomodate the multiple 
teacher influence phenomenon, a sufficiently large sample of 
9th and 12th graders must be tested in order to obtain a 
sample size of 100 students representative of high and low 
participating group. Working inductively, one would select 

a certain percentage of all students in the region and on 
the basis of factual information supplied by the randomly 
selected students on a demographic cover sheet, high and 
low yroups of students per grade could be identified on the 
basis of the total number of high participating teachers 
whom they were exposed to over a designated period of 
time. 

8. In order to provide equal opportunity for all 9th and 12th 
graders, to be repres6i;ted , it is necessary to select student 
groups on the basis of class assignment. Since all students 
in these grades are required to take English, test scheduling 
of students should, whenever possible, attempt to include these 
9th and 12th^grade English classe-;. Also, in the way of a 
limitation -^.f this study, certain accommodations to internal 
school schedules must be considered, necessitating a flexible 
test schedule subject to local approval and facilitation by 
each building principal. 

Regional Sam ple: 3rd and 6th Grades^ 

Upon identification of the high participating teacher groups at these 
grade levels, the names of teachers were submitted to a computer program 
asking for a random sample of four high participating and four low 
participating teachers with two alternates for each group. The assumptio^n 
was that a teacher would have approximately 25 students in a self -contained 
environment, providing the needed 100 student population per group per 
grade level. In other words, there would be gsnerated a total N of 400 
students representing 100 high participating 3rd graders, 100 low 
participating 3rd graders, 100 high participating 6th graders, and 100 
low participating 6th graders. In the event that a conflict in scheduling 
or an unsatisfactory number of students occurred, the alternate teachers 
would be used. 
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3rd Grade Sample. The high group was composed of classes from 
the following schools: Kerna Elementary, Jackson County; Creed Collins 
Elementary, Ritchie County; Belmont Elementary, Pleasants County; and 
Arthur Boreman Elementary, Tyler County. The low group was composed of 
the following schools: Mineral Wells Elementary, Waverly Elementary, 
and Williamstown Elementary, Wood County; and Fairplains Elementary, 
Jackson County. 

6th Grade Sample . The high group consisted of the following schools: 
Murphytown and Rayon Elementary schools. Wood County; Harrisville Elementary, 
Ritchie County; and the Belmont Middle School, Pleasants County. The low 
group was composed of classes from the following schools: Gihon and Park 
Elementary Schools, Wood County; Gilmore Elementary, Jackson County; and 
Paden City Elementary, Tyler County. 

9th Grade Sample . With all schools represented in the sample, the 
following procedures were used. Proportional to the total number of 9th 
graders in the region, a specific percentage of students was picked for 
each school. In many sampling problems there is more than one type or 
size of sampling unit into which the population can be divided. In a 
survey of this nature, (i.e.) 9th grade school children in a region, 
one might regard the child as the sampling unit and select a sample of 
children from. the combined school registers for that region. It would 
be administratively simpler, however, to take the school as the sampling 
unit, drawing a sample of schools and examining every 9th grade child in 
the selected schools. 

Another approach -- the only one deemed feasible for this evaluation 
was to use a modified cluster sampling in which every school which contained 
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a 9th grade class was represented and to then select a portion of the 
9th graders in every school on the basis of the size of the school. 
This would yield a representative and proportional N of 9th graders in 
every school, without favoring any particular school because of its 
smallness or largeness. This approach, in which the sampling unit consists 
of some natural group (the school) formed from the smaller units (the 
students), was the most practical technique for the evaluators to use. 
Faced with a choice between different sampling units, the evaluation 
Task Force attempted to select the approach (cluster sampling) which 
would yield the greatest precision for the available resources.* 

In Region V, there were 18 schools which had 9th grade students. 
Naturally, the 9th graders inhabited both junior high schools and senior 
high schools. Depending upon the size of the 9th grade, the total number 
of classes tested ranged from a prerequisite minimum of one class (each 
school requiring representation) at one school to a maximum of three 
9th grade classes at another school. For every one-hundred 9th grade 
student in a school, one class was tested. Thus if three classes were 
tested in a school, that school contained approximately 300 students in 
the 9th grade. 

Schools and 9th Grade Classes Tested. 



School 



County 



# Classes Tested 



N Students 



Blennerhassett 
Jr. High 



Wood 



2 




, Statistical Method s. (Ames, 
p.' ■5()4-539. — 
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Edison Jr. High 

Franklin 
Jr. High 

Hamilton 
Jr. High 

Jackson 
Jr. High 

Van Devender 
Jr. High 

Washington 
Jr. High 

Harrisvil le 
H.S. 

Pennsboro 
H.S. 

Ravenswood 
H.S. 

Ripley 
H.S. 

Sistersville 
H.S. 

Tyler 
H.S. 

Spencer 
H.S. 

Walton 
H.S. 

St. Mary's 
H.S. 

Wil 1 lamstown 
H.S. 

Wirt County 
H.S. 

TOTAL 18 Schools 



Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Ritchie 

Ritchie 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Tyler 

Tyler 

Roane 

Roane 

Pleasants 

Wood 

Wirt ■ 



2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

32 



49 

38 

84 

45 

54 

43 

54 

20 

23 

81 

23 

23 

44 

17 

39 

25 

32 
753 
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The 753 9th graders were administered the Career Development Inventory 
(CDI) with 474 usable returns/ 

12th Grade Sample . The evaluators constructed a sampling approach 
identical in design to the one used for 9th graders (illustrated above). 
The ratio of students for the 12th grade ranged between 100 and 600 in 
the region; with one class tested for every 100 students in a school. 
The breakdown of schools, classes, and students tested is as follows: 

Schools and 12th Grade Classes Tested. 



School 



County 



# Classes Tested 



N Students 



Parke rsburg 
High School 

Parkersburg 
South H,S. 

Harris vi lie 
High School 

Pennsboro 
High School 

Ravens wood 
High School 

Ripley 
High School 

Sistersvil le 
High School 

Tyler 

High School 

Spencer 
High School 

Walton 
High School 

St, Mary's 
High School 



Wood 
^Wood 
Ritchie 
Ritchie 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Tyler 
Tyler 
Roane 
Roane 
Pleasants 



6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



163 
84 
24 
18 
40 
55 
33 
8 
44 
18 
17 
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Williamstown 

H.S. Wood 1 28 

Wirt County 

H.S. Wirt 1_ 16 

TOTAL 13 Schools 24 548 

Of the 548 total 12th graders tested, there were 270 usable returns. 

Sample of Principals . A random sampl'e of 30% of all school principals 
in the region was carried out for the purpose of administering a detailed 
questionnaire and a career education survey. Of the 101 principals in the 
region, 31 were selected; 22 of these principals returned the instruments. 
The make-up of the sample is as follows: 



f'l of Returns County N of Principals 

3 Jackson 3 

3 Pleasants 3 

2 Ritchie 2 

3 Roane 3 

1 Tyl er 1 

2 Wirt 2 
8 Wood J2 

22 31 



The major purpose of the principal questionnaire and survey was to 
obtain necessary attitudinal perceptions and certain administrative details 
about the accomplishments of the project in their particular schools. 

Sample of Superintendents . All superintendents in the region (N = 7) 
were sent detailed questionnaires relating to their involvement and perceptions 
about the career education project. Three central office administrators 
returned the instruments, with their staff (assistant superintendents) 
assisting in the completion of the questionnaires. This generated a 
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total of 7 centraloffice replies for 3 counties. 

Sample of Teach ers. Of the total of 884 3rd. 6th. 9th. and 12th 
grade teachers in the region, the evaluators and project staff successfully 
administered a four-part questionnaire/survey instrument to 406 teachers, 
with 203 in the high participating group and 203 in the low participating 
group returning , completed instrument. The make-up of those returning 
^^truments is su^anarized in Table 1 . This Table presents data detailing 
r..mbers of teachers, by grade group, by county, and by high/low participating 
gt oup. 
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TABLE 1 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF HIGH 

TEACHERS BY GRADE LEVEL AND COUNTY 



AND LOW PARTICIPATING 



High Part. Teachers 



Grade Three 
Counties 



TOTAL 

Grade Six 
Counties 
Wood 

Pleasants 

Tyler 

Ritchie 

Wirt 

Roane 

Jackson 

TOTAL 

Grade Nine 
Counties 
Wood 

Pleasants 

Tyler 

Ritchie 

Wirt 

Roane 

Jackson 

TOTAL 



No. 



% of total 
H & L 



Low Part. Teachers 
% of total 



Total No. Of 
Teachers 



2% 
23 
7 
8 
4 
3 

=1 
74 



56 
21 
11 
11 
3 
4 
8 

114 



35 
100 
64 
89 
50 
25 
18 

47% 



34 
100 
39 
31 
50 
18 
28 



No. 



44 
0 
4 
1 
4 
9 

J3 

85 



109 
0 
17 
24 
3 

18 
21 

192 



H & 



Wood 


15 


23 


49 


77 


Pleasants 


5 


100 


0 


0 


Tyler 


4 


57 


3 


43 


Ritchie 


6 


67 


3 


33 


Wirt 


3 


37 


5 


63 


Roane 


0 


0 


9 


100 


Jackson 


n 


58 


8 


42 


^L 


44 


36% 


77 


64% 



65 
0 
36 
11 
50 
75 

53% 



66 
0 
61 
69 
50 
82 
72 



64 
5 
7 
9 
8 
9 

19 

121 



68 
23 
11 
9 
8 
12 
28 

159 



165 
21 
28 
35 
6 
22 

.29 

306 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF HIGH AND LOW PARTICIPATING 
TEACHERS BY GRADE LEVEL AND COUNTY (Cont.) 



High Part. Teachers Low Part. Teachers 



No. 



of total 
H & 



No. 



% of total 
H & L 



Total Ho. of 
Teachers 



Twelfth Grade 
Counties 

Wood 30 

Pleasants 30 

Tyler 11 

Ritchie 10 

Wirt 5 

Roane 8 

Jackson 18 

TOTAL 112 



21 
91 
39 
43 
63 
36 

38% 



110 

3 

13 
3 

14 

26 

186 



79 
9 
61 
57 
37 
64 
_59 

62% 



140 
33 
28 
23 
8 
22 
44 

298 



GRAND TOTAL 



344 



39% 



540 



61% 



884 
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Instruments 

The tests and questionnaire utilized in this report are classified 
below according to the source or group to whom they were administered. 
Appendix B contains sample copies of all these materials. 

Students . For students in the 3rd and 5th grades, the CEQ cognitive 
and affective instrument was used. For those in the 9th and 12th grades, 
the CDI was used. The CDI contains both cognitive and affective sub- 
^'^cales. Moreover, a 14 item inventory was attached to Ue CDI (on a 
Yes/No Basis) to obtain data about specific career education activities 
pertinent to process and product objectives. Additionally all 9th and 
12th grade-rs tested completed a demographic section detailing the number 
of teachers whom they had had classes to over a two-year period. This 
infomation was used later to codify high and low student groups on the 
basis of their total high and low teachers. 

The CEQ aims directly at probing the career awareness of elementary 
students {grades 3 and 6 in this study). The students* exposure to career 
exploration and career preparation (grades 9 and 12, respectively) can be 
measured through the CDK 

Furthermore, the CEQ contains specific grade-level tests in both 
cognitive and affective domains. The tests appeared to be extremely 
appropriate for the developmental phases being examined. However, the 
3rd grade affective did not contain norming standards, forcing the 
evaluators to devise such criteria relative to the groups taking the test. 

On the other hand, the CDI, which after extensive deliberation between 
ERFS and the evaluation task force concerning its merits vis-a-vis those 
of the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI), was selected for use with 9th and 
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12th graders. It should be pointed out that all existing cognitive and 
affective instruments for career education are relatively new and untested. 
One apparent weakness of the CDI is that a student taking this test must 
respond to each and every item on the test if his score is to be counted. 
If the student omits even one answer, his score cannot be used. With 
over 90 items covered on the test (requiring approximately one hour for 
a student to complete), it is more likely than not that many students 
will commit infelicities in taking it, ranging from marking /two or more 
answers to certain questions because of lack of knowledge to mere 
forgetfulnv'SS. This was apparent for this sample; for example, 548 
seniors took the test, yielding 270 usable returns. 

Opinionnaires and Questionnaires. Teachers, principals, and central 
administrative staffs were administered specifically-designed opinionnaires 
and questionnaires. For the most part, each instrument contained both 
attitudinal and information-seeking items which related directly to 
stated project goals and objectives. All instruments were approved by 
the project staff ppior to their being administered. 

Data Treatment and Statistical Design 

In Chapter III the data are presented within two distinct dimensions: 
process, and product aspects of the project. For the most part, the 
attitudinal instruments (questionnaire and opinionnaire surveys) are 
presented within the product dimension. Below is a reference chart 
indicating the major presentation category for all instruments. 
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Process 

Superintendent Questionnaire and Opinion Survey 
Principal Questionnaire and Opinion Survey 
Teacher Questionnaire and Opinion Survey 
Student Questionnaire, Opinion and Practices Survey 

Product I 

CEQ Cognitive/Affective 
CDI (3 sub-scales) 

(Parts of principal, teacher, and student questionnaire/surveys) 

Obviously, parts of some instruments find overlap in both the process 
and product areas -- and are presented without undue concern for 
redundancy, striving for completeness and accuracy. 

The evaluators in treating all commercial tests and questionnaire/ 
opinionnaires used descriptive and inferential statistics as appropriate. 
The primary inferential methods utilized are F and t-tests of significance 
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CHAPTER III 
Presentation of Data 

The data obtained by the evaliators is reported within two major 
classifications: the process dimension and the product dimension of the 
program. 

Process Dimension 

Although there have been some modifications in the original process 
goals and objectives, taking the form most frequently of re-emphasizing 
certain goals at different times, the RESA V program has maintained a con- 
sistent set of purposes for implementing and developing the project. Naturally, 
the implementation has undergone sequential phasing with orientation of 
school personnel and commun^'ty representatives, for example, receiving 
considerable emphasis during the initial development phase. Extensive efforts 
were then directed t>ward training teachers in the use and application of 
classroom materials during an intermediate period of the project. During 
a more recent phase, the project staff has concentrated on facilitating 
and coordinating the on-going school programs after a two-year preparation 
and training sequence. 

It is most useful in light of the pre-existing evaluations, both internal 
and external, of the Career Education project to establish a focus on the 
most recent project year (1975-76) as a source of data for gauging its overall 
procedural merits, i.e., attainment of goals and objectives. Reference to 
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prior developments will be included, for example initial planning and orga- 
nization, as pertinent to 1975-76 implementation activities. For a detailed 
review of previous accomplishment of stated purposes, the reader is directeJ 
to the Yearly Report on the RESA V Career Education Project (July 1, .1974 - 
June 30, 1975), Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, West 
Virginia State Department of Education. 

Process Goals and Objectives 

As defined in Chapter I, five process goals were established for program 
implementation. Four of these goals relate directly to the four educational 
phases also described in Chapter I. For ease of reference, the five goals 
and attendant objectives are listed below in an abbreviated form. 

Goal I: Project Administration: A system for maximizing resources . 

For purposes of this study, this goal refers to. the on-going attempts 
by project staff in reviewing, re-organizing, coordinating, and controlling 
project activities in light of the emerging needs of the region. 

The maximization of resources includes the use of individuals, materials 
and finances to attain the general purposes of the project. As a means of 
measuring the degree of successful administration of the project, the evaluators 
have identified specific indexes which stand as barometers to the effective- 
ness of the project staff in coordinating and directing the program. Data and 
major activities for each index are presented to evidence the quantity and 
types of initiatives undertaken. Interpretations as to the degree of effec- 
tiveness of tiiis gosi are reserved for Chapter IV. 
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The general emphasis during the 75-76 FY related to: (1) the coordination 
and involvement of school administrators on a regional, county, and school 
basis; (2) the coordination and initiation of the instructional process; 
(3) utilization of appropriate guidance and counseling services; (4) the 
dissemination, preparation, adoption, and adaptation of curriculum materials 
with a continued assessment of needs; (5) facilitation of community resources 
and program publicity; (6) potential transportability of the RESA V model; 
and (7) coordination of regional and local task force and liaison personnel. 

(1) Coordination of School Administrators . This objective concerns the 
efforts made by the project field coordinators in facilitating the imple- 
mentation of the model through the leadership and direction of county 
superintendents, their staff, and principals. 

The sources of data for this and successive administrative objectives 

are extensive interviews wich the above personnel, and their responses are 
catalogued below each objective. 

Central Level Decision-Makers. The county superintendents and their 
staff offered varied responses concerning their direct administrative involve- 
ment in coordinating and planning for this program. By degree, their in- 
volvement ranged from extremely high to uninvolved. The best estimate is 
that only a few of the seven counties exhibited direct superintend'int in- 
volvement in determining the direction and scope of career education in their 
districts. -This should not be construed to signify that the program was not 
operative in their locale, but it only suggests that central decisions we: a 
not apparently conspicuous in its local implementation. 
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By type, those superintendents or their staff delegated this responsi- 
bility in implementing the program within their districts* schools. Sub- 
stantive review or analyses of the career education curriculum or attendant 
content was not in evidence at this administrative level. To give direction 
to its implementation, these involved decision-makers met regularly with the 
field coordinators usually for the purpose of reviewing local school adoption 
and involvement of teachers. Also dissemination and adoption of curriculum 
materials was expedited through these conferences. Moreover, some of the 
superintendents obtained their Boards of Education endorsement to encourage 
teachers to enroll in graduate career education courses offered in the 
region by Marshall University. 

At the regional level, it is apparent that the RESA V staff worked 
diligently with all levels of administration at the outset of the program to 
promote career education in the schools. While the staff*s efforts may not 
have been continually active through the superintendents, their concern 
for county coordination and leadership were conspicuously apparent. 

Local Administrators . Of the 22 principals interviewed on a random 
sample basis for this report, 735^ (or N = 16) indicated that they were 
involved in the planning and coordination during the life of the program. 
The types of involvement assumed s'sveral specific directions: 



COORDINATION ACTIVITY 



N of PRINCIPALS 



1. 



Formed Teacher Steering Committee 
(within their school to coordinate 
& plan cooperative units of career 
education instruction) 



3 



2. 



Conducted and/or facilitated In-Services 
for their teachers 



5 



3. 



Invited speakers and conducted mini- 
assemblies 



2 
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4. Preparation and dissemination of 
career education materials within 

their school 5 

5, Provided a philosophical base for the 
implementation of the program in their 

school 1 

Asked to indicate whether they believed that their leadership pro- 
duced an observable positive effect in the instruction process in their 
schools, 7 of the principals responded affirmatively, 6 negatively, and 
9 offered no response. Pressed more specifically for their opinions 
about their abilities to influence those teachers who did not incorporate 
career education in their classes, 14 of those who responded expressed 
some satisfaction with their efforts in this regard, and only one of 
the respondents indicated no success whatever. 

Nineteen principals indicated that they had some contact with ' 
the field coordinators during the 75-76 school year. The frequency 
of this contact ranged from daily to one or two times per year. The 
general pattern of this contact took the form of personal and/or bj^ 
tele,)hone (N ^ 14). 

Only 7 of the principals offered responses about the manner by 
which the career education resource canters were established in 
their schools. 
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Of these, the most frequent method was a decision by the principal himself 
with a concession to available space and accessibility of the center within 
the school . 

Asked to indicate the many variables which influence and determine the 
implementation (time, scope, extent, etc.) of career education in a local 
school, the principals cited several variables which are summarized below. 

^^Hlable _N of Principals 

1. Individual teacher 3 

2. Congruency with other educational 4 
activities 

3. Availability of materials 3 

4. Scheduling of In-Services (which 2 
assist in integrating career ed- 
ucation) 

5. Availability of resource people 2 

6. Interest of students in career 2 
exploration 

jmplementers. Of the 4C6 randomly sampled teachers who responded, the 
majority indicated that time alloted by their administrators for incorporating 
career education in their classrooms was appropr-iate and sufficient. On a 
1 - 5 scale (5 representing strong disagreement with their statement of time 
sufficiency and 1 strong agreement), the mean response was 2.85 indicating 
general agreement. However, the high participating teachers generally agreed 
with the statement: 3rd grade hig^, I = 2.4; 6th grade nigh, J - 2.8; 9th 
grade high, J = 2.5; and 12th grade high, J = 2.69. The low participating . 
group evidenced genial disagreement: 3rd grade low, )r = 3.5; 6th grade low, 
1= 3.5; 9th grade low, J = 2.8; and 12th low, X = 2.9. 
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Financial Support and Expenditures 

Under terms of the Grant, the project administration was authorized 
to expend funds within seven line items. These expenditures were avail- 
able at the time of this writing for fiscal periods 1974 and 1975. The 
reader is directed to consult the RESA V, three year Comprehensive Report for 
FY 1976 expenditure figures, which also contains expenditures which total 
about $125,000. 

The total annual budget for this project (as appropriated by the federal 
government) was 5il25,000. The specific expenditures per line item were as 
follows: 



ITEM 


FY 
1974 


% of Total 
Budget 


FY 
1975 


% of Total 
Budget 


Personnel 


73,908.26 


59.58 


75,752.00 


60.66 


Employee 
Benefits 


6,946.36 


5.60 


7,489.00 


5.60 


Traivel 


4,836.60 


3.90 


5,453.98 


4.37 


Supplies/ 
Materials 


17,549.70 


14.15 


10,988.70 


8.80 


Communications 


2,320.00 


1.87 


2,050.00 


1.64 


Services 


7,0691.8 


5.70 


13,418.00 


10.75 


Other Costs* 


11,414.82 


9.20 


9,718.80 


7.78 


Grant Total 


124,045.00 


100.00 


124,870;48 


100.00 
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The expenditures for personnel represent approximately 60% of the 
total annual expenditures and include the salaries for the project director, 
3 field coordinators, and a secretary. These expenditures appear to be 
quite appropriate and consistent with those in most developing projects in 
which the costs for well-qualified, professional personnel perennially 
assume the majority of the total expenditures. One should also note that 
the base increase from FY 1974 to FY 1975 is not unusually high. 

The slight base increases in employee benefits (with a fixed 5,60%) 
are due of course to the salary increases and require no further comment. 

The travel expenditures evidence a slight increase in the second 
year, due perhaps to the need for more travel by project personnel in 
coordinating project in-services and maintaining contact with participating 
school and coirmunity personnel. On the average (4.13% for both years), the 
travel incumberances are quite plausible given the size and other topographic 
characteristics of the region. 

One notes immediately that the expeditures for supplies and materials 
are signficantly higher (5.35%) in the first year (1974), a result apparently 
of the requirement for providing initial training materials and other in- 
formation to the teachers and school personnel. 

Communications expenditures are a typically flat item cost and are 
proportionality insignificant items in these budgets. 

Outlays for services took the form of costs for various types of in- 
ternal activities such as workshops and inservices. The second year amount 
is approximately twice that of the first year's figure and would appear to be 
a function of the second yearns emphasis on local on-the-job programs for 
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teachers and other school personnel after an initial year of training and 
orientation. On the whole, the expenditures appear to be relatively well 
proportionate within the total grant outlay. 

(2) Instructional Preparation, Coordination, And Delivery 

The essential nature of this objective concerns the project staff's 
efforts in facilitating appropriate career education instruction in classrooms 
within the region. The procedural aspects of integrating career education are 
assessed by means of extensive interviews with those personnel from whose 
vantage point the degree of preparation, coordination, and successful delivery 
at various levels within the region may be measured. 

Central Level Decision-Makers , Supeript^endents and their staffs were askec 
to indicate the broad efforts made to maintain the delivery of the in- 
structional process in areas about which they would be expected to be knowl- 
edgeable. The first area concerns the scope of inservice preparation of 
school personnel within the seven counties. All seven superintendents 
Indicated that inservices were provided during the 1975-76 shcool year for 
their teachers and principals. The types of inservices included graduate 
courses from Marshall University; training workshops utilizing consultants 
provided by RESA V; county inservices for career educations; and inservices 
within specific instructional disciplines. In addition to teachers and prin- 
cipals, county curriculum specialists, and guidance counselors, some super- 
intendents themselves (N = 4) took part in workshops and other inservice 
activities related to integrating career education in the classroom. 

These superintendents were also asked whether coordination and in- 
structional efforts were revised when necessary. Five voiced an affirmative 
reply, and two did not respond. 

Local Administrators . The 22 principals interviewed responded to seven 
items dealing with the extent and effects of career education teaching 
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in frieir schools. The first related item probed the specific number of 
teachers who participated in inservices. From the 15 responding to this 
question, it was reported that 201 teachers took part in workshops (an 
average of about 13 per school). The total numbers of teachers who could 
have received inservices was approximately 270. Thus 75% of the teachers 
1n this sample were involved. 

The principals further indicated that the benefits of these inservices 
were varied, but the most consistent response was the establishment of 
teacher awareness of career choices. 

The principals also felt that the majority of the teachers continued 
to integrate career education activiLies in their classrooms after their 
first year of participation. Moreover there seemed to be a "ripple effect"; 
that is, as observed by seven principals, the non-Darticipatina % t^^rhar^c HnVi 
in some career education activities as a consequence of their interaction 
with participating teachers. 

Pev-haps, most importantly, 16 principals reported that most of 
their teachers introduced career education as part of the total subject 
matter- in an int^igrated fashion as opposed to a separate unit (which was 
reported as occurring on only a marginal basis). 

Ten principals reported that at least 50% or more of their teachers 
were teaching career education in their schools. 

Implementers. The 406 teachers interviewed for this study were asked, 
to indicate their attitudes, comprehension, and general impressions about 
the process of career education instruction. The following items are 
presented according to the mean for each item for each high and low group 
per grade on a 5 point Likert: [1 = strongly agree; 5 = strongly disagree]. 
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Mean Per Group 

9th i2th 

High Low High Low Total 

2.14 2.60 2.19 2.57 2.50 



# Item Surmiary 

1 Understood purposes of 
career education at the 
outset 

25 Other teachers in school 
have a favorable attitude 
toward career education 

26 Career education is 
important for student 
self-appraisal 

27 Career education is 
relevant to student 
grade level 

30 Field coordinators 
helped in instruc- 
tional planning and 
coordinating 

31 Field coordinators 
assisted in actual 
classroom presenta- 
tion 



The overall means by high and low group per item demonstrates that 
the high group is consistently more in agreement (than is the loW) about 
the effectiveness and clarity of comprehension about the instructional 
objective. The high groups, for example, tended toward agreement in item 
#1, while the low third grade was uncertain and tended toward disagreement. 
Taken as a whole (N = 406), the sample tended to agree that the purposes 
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3rd 6th 
# Item High Low High Low 

29 Field coordinators helped 1.96 3.21 2.31 3.41 
to identify community 
resources for instruc- 
tional purposes 



2.12 3.16 2.53 

1.96 2.65 2.44 

1.45 1.71 1.68 

2.16 2.58 2.31 

2.43 3.53 2.90 

2.50 3.46 3.22 



2.86 2.04 2.58 

2.77 2.34 2.56 

1.85 1.54 1.71 

2.62 1.88 2.09 

3.73 2.60 3.10 

3.79 2.90 3.29 



1.84 2.52 2.40 

2.56 2.55 2.50 

1.63 1.66 1.65 

1.86 2.07 2.14 

2.49 2.96 2.92 

2.80 3.03 3.10 
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of career education were understood at the beginning of the school year 
(X = 2,40), 

In assessing whether their colleagues had a favorable attitude toward 
career education, the total sample (N = 406) agreed (X* = 2.50) that other 
teachers within their school maintained such an attitude. The only marked 
difference in opinion from the total mean {Y - 2.50) was registered by 
the high third grade teachers who tended to indicate a strong agreement 
CX = 1.96) with this statement. 

It is important to note that the overall sample agreed strongly 

( X= 1.65) that career education is significantly effective in helping students 
appraise their abilities, interests, and potential. This item (#26) was 
endorsed with strong agreement, by all high and low groups, with only a 
small discernible difference in the favor of the high. 

In item ^*27, the teachers were asked to remark about the relevance 
of career education with respect to their students' grade level (l.e^, 3rd, 
6th, 9th5 and 12th). The total sample was in agreement about its relevancy 
or - 2.14), with the high 9th and low 12th grades showing the strongest 
agreement. 

The two items concerning the role of the field coordinators (#s 30 and 
31) demonstrate a distinct cleavage between the high and low groups at all 
grade levels, with the exception of the 12th grade (high and low). The high 
participating teachers at the 3rd, 6th, and 9th grades agreed that the 
coordinators provided assistance in the coordination, planning^ and pre- 
sentation of career education. The low groups indicated either s.ncertainty 
(item mean of 3.0) or disagreement (4.0 and above) with this statement. 
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(3) Guidance and Counseling 

As stated in the Grant Proposal (p. 37), career education guidance 
and counseling services were to be included in grades 9-12, The major 
activities or functions to be performed were: providing of specialized 
occupational materials and services, offering job placement services, 
and assisting teachers with career orientation and exploration activities. 

The only indexes to the extent of the operational ization of career 
guidance and counseling services are items from the principal's questionnaire. 
These items probe their perceptions about the quality and manner of im- 
plementation of counseling and placement services provided in secondary 
schools. 

ITEM YES NO HR 

5 Were career guidance and counseling 
services improved as a result of the 

project? 4 0 1 

9 Did counselors increase their em- 

pf asis on career information? 4 10 

The principals also indicated the manner or extent to which the 
counselors were invoked. Four of those responding to this item indicated 
guidance counselors frequently providing additional career educational 
materials. One principal reported infrequent provision. Concerning the 
extent of individual career guidance sessions, all five principals stated^ 
'frequently.'* Two other items related to conducting small or large group 
sessions (#8a) and . janizing and coordinating field trips (#8b). The 
responses were: 
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Item 



Frequent 



Infrequent 



Never 



NR 



8a 



3 



0 



8b 



4 



0 



1 



0 



When asked about the number of students involved in some form of 
career guidance or counseling, the five principals (aggregate) indicated 
that approximately 65% of their studf.'s -.utilized these services. 

Concerning job and career educat - . placement activities, the 
secondary principals cited four main avenues: guidance counseling office; 
cooperative programs with business and industry; counselors and teachers 
as a team; and visitation by testing and resource personnel. 

It appears that in the five Secondary schools from which responses 
were offered that the guidance, counseling, and placement activities were 
appropriately augmenting the career education curriculum and instruction 
activities. 

The evaluators looked for a significant difference in the high and low 
groups responses to what they considered to be critical facets of the overal 
procedural merits of ttie project: the effectiveness of the field coordinato 
in introducing and helping to maintain appropriate career instruction in the 
schools. Items 30 and 31 probe this effect as well as items 28 and 29 which 
respectively, concern the roles of the coordinators in selecting appropriate 
instructional materials and identifying possible instructional resources 
within a community. 

The high groups as a whole (grades 3, 6, 9, and 12) evidenced a sta- 
tistically significant difference to an extreme degree in the positive or . 
strongly agree direction: 3rd grade high (.0005); 6th grade high (.0004); 
9th grade high (.0007); and 12th grade high (.0059). 
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(4 ) Preparation, P-fssetni nation. Adaption, and Adoptio n of Care er Education 
Curriculum Materials 

Although this objective relates directly to the instructional process, 
the evaluators chose to present their findings for it in a separate context, 
primarily for ease of reference and lucidity. 

Central Decision-Makers . Only two superintendents (or their staff) could 
. offer specific information regarding the amount and nature of curriculum 
materials developed specifically within their district. One decision-maker 
observed that there were 15 occupational cluster materials and 10 on-the-job 
video tapes. The other superintendent reported that there were 90 classroom 
teaching units developed and six curriculum implementation units. The same 
two respondents stated that a vast majority of the curriculum materials were 
continuously revised and adapted. 

Local Administrators . The items in the principal's questionnaire related 
to this objective are presented below with appropriate quantifiable results 
included: 



3a Nature of materials 
developed 



3b Types of material used in 
schools as developed by RESA 



3c Revision or adaptation of 
curriculum materials 

3d Manner by which materials 
were made available 



(1) Integrated reading material 

(2) Job evaluation worksheets 

(1) Films 

(2) Weekly Reader 

(3) RESA V Curriculum Materials 
Resource Guide 

(4) Books 

(5) Occupational pamphlets 

(6) Pre-existing subject-matter 
materials now applied to caree 
education 

The only material s emendated were 
RESA V Resource Guides and some 
pamphlets 

(1) RESA V Coordinated 
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10 
28 



41 



(3d continued) 
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(2) Introduced by school counselors 
to classroom teachers 



(3) Made available by media special 
ImplementerS o The teachers sampled for this evaluation were asked to 
respond to three items directly related to this process objective. Their 
responses are summarized below (based on a 1-5 Likert scale) according to high 
and low group and sample mean. 

Mean P er Group 



Item 

Adequate materials 
made available for 
the Program 

Field coordinators 
assisted in selecting 
appropriate instruc- 
tional meterials 



3rd 6th 'TtR ^ 12th 

High Low High Low High Low High Low Total 



2.43 3.48 2.97 3.51 2.50 2.93 2.60 2.90 2.87 



23 


6 


35 


25 


33 


20 


168 


22 


4 


28 


21 


29 


14 


139 


18 


4 


30 


17 


31 


13 


141 



1 .90 3.21 2.53 3.35 2.29 2.92 2.40 2.69 2.65 

frequency of Use (Number of Teache rs Utilizing) 

Use of specific types of 
curriculum materials at 
least once a year 

printed materials 19 7 

work sheets 14 7 

curriculum units 20 8 

Items 10 and 28 demonstrate that the high groups for each grade tend more 
towards agreement in a positive direction (1 = strongest agreement) than do 
the low groups. The largest divergence is between the 3rd grad;^ igh and 3rd 
grade low (1.05 difference). The total mean for the sample(x'^ 2.87) suggests 
that there is some uncertainty among the teachers as to the availability of 
adequate materials. 

Item 28 has, been discussed in relation to the preceding objective on the 
general instructional process, and it evidences strong agreement by the high 
groups. 
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Item 41 refers to the total number of teachers by group using career 
education materials and/or supplies. 

The percentages of teachers utilizing the material*: in the three categories 
are presented ih the table belov/ according to each grade level and group. 

The percentage differences between total high and low groups for each 

of the three categories is as follows; 

Category (Use of:) % Total High %Total Low %D ifference 

Printed materials 54 P- 25 

Work Sheets 46 23 23 

Curriculum Materials 49 21 28 

Thus, the high groups as a whole evidence considerably greater utiliza- 
tion of these materials. 

The other process objectives identified by means of analysis of the 
entire project's stated purposes and cluster activities relate to two areas: 
(a) the external development of the project through such activities as pub- 
licity and coordination, and (b) the procedural aspects of the program which 
make it transportable or capable of being replicated in other locales or 
under different circumstances. 

( 5 ) -Publ icity and Attendant Promotional Activities and Ce ntral De cision-Makers 

The three superintendent (4 no responses) who replied to this question 
remarked that publicity activities were many and multi-faceted. One chief 
administrator reported such axtivitios as forming an Industry Education 
Committee and involving the local Small Business Association in planning, 
developing -and disseminating a career resource list. Also this same respondent 
mentioned an annual highlighting of the career education program through local 
newspaper articles. Another superintendent reported the use of a survey to 
determine the district's needs as well as conducting a survey of teachers to 
gauge their interest in career education. He also indicated the instance of 
cooperation of local industries in providing job infonnat . c.i.- The other 
county representative singled out the activities of school guidance counselors 
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to promote interest in the program. 

Lo cal Administrators , The principals were asked to repond to one item 
concerning, program publicity. Those reporting (N = 10) publicity activities 
ii'idicated that thvsse activities assumed four general patterns: 

1 . Letters to parents 

2, Newspaper articles 

3, Meetings with local community/business/industry representatives 

4. Film Strips 

Implementers , The teachers, because of their specific local instructional 
functions, were not queried about central publicity efforts. 

(6) Transportability of Program Processes 

Respondents were asked to indicate their perceptions about the current 
processes and activities in light of their potential for future replication 
or transportability in other systems and locales. 

Central Level Decision-Makers , The superintendents' responses can be 
best presented in table form. 

# ITEM RESPONSE 

Yes No No Response 

9 Are developed curriculum units suitable for 

use in other school systems? 6 0 1 

10 Have any units been requested by other 

schools or regions? 2 3 2 

11 Is the administrative model replicable? 4 1 2 
When asked about changes which might be necessary for transportability 

of the administrative model, these respondents suggested that (1) availability 
of human resources and occupational modes requires considerable attention; 
(2) values of local constituents play a significant part in program success; 
and (3) the attitudes of chief administrators must be favorable and they must 
believe in tfte program prior to its implementation. 
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Local Administr ators. The principals were asked to respond to a set 
of items identical to that of ttie superintendents. 

* ^^^^ RESPONSE 

24 Are developed curn•cu^.m units suitable for "° '^^^ Respon'-.e 
use in other school s.v^r.ems? 10 1 6 

25 Have any units been requested by other 

schools or regions? 2 9 6 

26 Is the administrative model replicable? 8 1 8 
Asked similarly about any administrative moaif ications necessary for 

transportability, the responde. pointed to: (1) local job opportunities 
and available resource people for instruction; (2) increased availability 
of personnel for presenting teacher inservices and; (3) a greater knowledge 
and interchange of instructional models and strategies. 

Implementers. For reasons already explained in objective 4, teachers 
were not asked direct questions about overall program repl icabi 1 ity. 

^'^ C oordination of Regional and Local Per s^onneT^ 

Initial planning objectives for this project identified two major sources 
of local coordination: (a) a task force composed of parents, school personnel 
and com,nu.-.ity representatives and (b) a local liaison for each county school systen 

The formation of task forces and liaisons between the program and each 
county^pparently continued during the 75-76 FY. The eveluators met with several 
liaisons in the region - some of whom demonstrated high involvement in the 
program. However, a precise description of their activities is not available, 
and. in general, quantifiable data is not of sufficient substance to permit a 
specific presentation of data for this group. In some cases, liaison's reactions 
to their role in the program are subsumed within the superintendents' interviews, 
the results of which were presented earlier. 

Similarly, hard data about the specific functioning of the task forces are 
not forthcoming f^om central office (superintendents), principal, or teacher 
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interviews. Separate attempts to interview representative coinnunity task 
force members were not specified in the evaluation design. For an illustration 
of general efforts by the project staff in this regard, the reader is referred 
to Append'ix C for a sample of publicity on county task forceSc 

Goal II: Promoti on of Career Aware ness In 3rd and 6th Grades , 

This goal contains several objectives relating to providing occupa- 
tional information, fostering positive work attitudes, and including realistic 
vifews about careers in relation to students' abilities and self-images. 
Three main sources were established for obtaining pertinent information as 
to the degree and scope of implementing career awareness at the 3rd and 5th 
grade levels. The evaluators analyzed the responses from superintendent, 
principal, and teacher questionnaires and opinionaires. As a concession 
to clarity, these responses are presented as direct referents to the goal, 
rather than being specifically analyzed according to each objective. Also 
the presentation of data is treated if) combined form for 3rd and 6th grade. 
Data form superintendents and principals could not be analyzed discretely 
for each grade separately. 

Central Level Decisis Makers . The opinionaire administered to the 
county superintendents ai..„ tueir staffs contained 11 items which dealt 
specifically with career awareness concepts for the 3rd and 6th grade levels. 
The Items and mean scores per item (on a 1-5 scale; 1 = strongly agree and 
5 ^ stofigly disagree) are as follows: 

ITEM Summary Statements N = 7 MEAN 

5 Students gained first-hand knowledge of the 
world of work (field trips, r -.ource people, 
etc.) 1.43 

7 Students explored their capabilities in various 
areas under a variety of situations pertaining 

to the world of work. 2.00 

8 Students learned to self-appraise their emerging 
potentials. 2.20 
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12 Students became aware of the factors that 
contributed to success in an occupation. 

13 The student understands, accepts, and relates 
himself/herself emotionally, mentally, and 
physically to his/her social, educational, 
and career ventures • 

14 The student understands that there are certain 
physical, mental, and emotional characteristics 
which make him/her unique. 

15 The student understands the importance of inter 
personal interaction cmd its affect on others. 

17 The student is able to understand the value of 
school subjects in terms of their function 
within and outside the classroom. 

19 The student is able to function in the performance 
of decision-making and work adjustment processes. 

21 The student is able to understand that there are 
physical, mental, and emotional aspects of work 
which may or may not be satisfying. 

22 The student is able to compreliend the diversity 
and complexity of work alternatives both available 
and appropriate to him/her in the present and future. 2.28 

Group Mean = 2.08 



Th^se responses evidence an appropriate degree of agreement on the part 
of the three county-level central administrative staffs. The items suggest that 
students were provided adequate opporcunties for developing career awareness 
concepts, especially as ttiose concepts merge with their own capacities and 
self-images. Moreover, activities aimed at realistic views and experiences 
attained the highest mean ratings, showin':, balance in this goal between actual 
world of work orientations and more abstract conceptual integration. The 
least favorable ratings pertain to the effects of career education on students' 



1.40 

2.28 

1.86 
2.28 

2.43 
2.43 

2.28 
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perceptions of school subjects and to an item probing students' abilities 
in decision-making and work adjustment procp^^es. Both of these areas may 
not be compatible with elementary level de^.^iopmental stages. It may be 
also that the respondents had difficulty understanding the essence of the 
latter item as it relates to 3rd and 6th grade levels. Nevertheless, the 
mean ratings are not within the "disagreement" continuum. • 

Local Administrators . For comparison purposes, the elementary school 
principals (N = 15) were asked to rate the same items as the superintendents 
with the following results: 

ITEM Summary Statements N = 15 MEAN 

5 Students gained first-hand knowledge of 
the world of work (field trips, resource 

people, etc.) 2.57 

7 Students explored their capabilities in 

various areas under a variety of situations 

pertaining to the world of work. 3^23 

S Student, learned to self-appraise iheir 

emerging potentials. 3.15 

12 Students became aware of the factors that 

contributed to sucess in an occupation 2.90 

13 The student understands, accepts, and relates 
himself/herself emotionally, mentally, and 
physically to his/her social, educational, 

and career ventures. 3.05 

14 The student understands that there are 
certain physical, mental > and emotional 

characteristics which make him/her unique. 2.55 

15 The student .inderstands tho importance of 
interpersonal interaction and its affect 

on others. 2.90 
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The student is able to understand the 
value of school subjects in terms of their 
function within and outside the classroom. 



2.80 



19 The student is able to function in the 
performance of decision-making and work 
adjustment processes. 



3.10 
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The student is able to understand that 
there are physical, mental, and emotional 
aspects of work which may or may not be 
satisfying. 



2.45 



22 The student is able to comprehend the diversity 
and complexity of work alternatives both avail- 
able and appropriate to him/her in the present 
and fut:ire. 2.85 

Group Mean = 2.87 

The group mean for these items tends toward uncertainty or a point 
of neutrality on the Likert-scale approaching 3.0. It deserves mention 
however that items 14 and 21, which concern the students self-image vis 
a^-v1s the conditions and attributes of work, attain the highc^st ratings, 
tending towards agreement. In that the emphasis of this goal relates 
directly to awareness , these ratings deserve special notice. The items 
exhibiting the least agreement (#s 7, 8, 13, and 19) concern concepts and 
experiences which may be more i'^digenous to more advanced developmental 
stages (i.e., 9th and 'l2 grades). 

In any case, it is interesting to compare principals' ratings with 
those of superintendents. On the surfo-ce, composite agreement would not 
appear to be present. However, a more detailed analysis demonstrates an 
interesting congruence between the two groups on those items in which they 
exhioit strong agreement. More specifically, items 5 and 14 are ranked as 
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2nd and 3rd by the principals, with the slight exception that item 14 is rated 
slightly more agreeable by those local adminstrators than item 5. The agreement 
on these two items suggests that realistic work experiences and under- 
standing of one's individuality and uniqueness (work situations) 
are being well emphasized in the context of thls^ sample. 

Implementers , The 3rd and 6th grade teachers* responses to this goal 
took place within items identical to those presented for local and central 
administrators. For comparison purposes, a discrete high and low par- 
ticipating group respoFise tabulation is presented. The data in this section 
combine- the responses of the 3rd and 6th grade teachers because of the 
composite nature of the goal as it relates singularly to career awareness 
without distinction as to intensification or expansion at the higher grade 
level. The reader is referred to the Appendix section of this report for 
individual grade level responses. 

The data for 3rd and 6th grade teachers combined is as follows: 

GOAL II: CAREER AWARENESS AS MEASURED BY A LIKERT 
QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTERED TO 3RD AND 6TH GRADE HIGH AND LOW 

PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 

ITEM Summary Statement High Low 

N Mean N Mean 

5 Students gained first-hand knowledge 
of the world of work (field trips, 

resource people, etc.) 80 2.75 66 1.98 

7 Students explored their capabilities 
in various areas under a variety of 
situations pertaining to the world 

or work 79 3.24 66 3.59 
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High _ Low 
N X rj X 

8 Students learned to self-appraise 

their emerging potentials. 80 3.04 65 3.25 

12 Students became aware of the factors 
that contributed to success in an 

occupation. 79 2.70 64 3.17 

13 The student understands, accepts, 
and relates himself/herself 
emotionally, mentally, and phys- 
ically to his/her social, educa- 
tional, and career ventures. 75 2.93 65 3.08 

14 The student understands that there 
are certain physical, mental, and 
emotional characteristics which 

make him/her unique. 75 2.27 64 2.55 

15 The student understands the impor- 
tance of interpersonal interaction 

and its effect on others. 75 2.41 63 2.71 

17 The student is able to understand 
the value of school subjects in 
terms of their function within and 

outside the classroom. 74 2.47 63 2.75 

19 The student is able to function in 
the performance of decision-making 

and work adjustment processes. 73 2.88 63 2.95 

21 The student is able to understand 
that there are physical, mental, 
and emotional aspects of work 

which may or may not be satisfying 75 2.39 63 2.73 

22 The student is able to comprehend the 
diversity and complexity of work al- 
ternatives both available and approp- 
riate to him/her in the present and future 73 2.86 63 2.86 

Group Means 2.76 2.87 

Particularly significant is the distinctively more positive rating 
accorded to 9 of these 11 items by the high group (one item was rated 
exactly the same). Their ratings are consistently more in agreement with 
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the fact that these activities and experiences were successfully implemented 
than are the low groups ratings. Suprisingly, the low group rated item 5 
(gaining first-hand knowledge of the world of work) more favorably than the 
high group. This item, it should be remembered, receives a positive en- 
dorsement by superintendents and principals and its presence seems to be 
well established in the region. 

The evaluators also administered a Teacher Activity Survey to probe 
specific instances of career awareness implementation in the 3rd and 6th 
grades. Again, the teachers responses are combined for both grades but 
presented separately by high and low group. The results by mean scores 
are as follows: 

3RD fi 6TH GRADE TEACHER ACTIVITY SURVEY 

High Low 

ITEM Sumnary Statement Mean H Mean 

1 Have your students talked or done 
anything in school that 

helped them find out more aoout 

themselves? 66 2.74 63 2.73 

2 Have your students talked or done 
anything in school that helped them 

find out more about workers? 68 2.60 64 2.34 

3 Have your students talked or done 
anything in school that helped them 
find out about the education or 

training that workers need? 68 2.43 64 2.33 

4 Did your class walk to some place to 
see workers at their jobs in school 

or near school? 68 1.63 62 1.37 

5 Did your class take a field trip in 
cars or on a school bus to see 

workers doing their jobs? 68 1.39 63 1.32 
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6 Did scMiieone other than you talk to 
your class about careers or jobs? 

7 ^ Did a worker show your class things 

that he uses in his work? 

8 Did a worker come to your classroom 
to show the students how he does 
something in his work? 

9 Did members of your class act like 
they were workers and do things that 
workers do? 

10 Did members of your class make things 

in school that a real worker would make? 

11 Did some members of your class talk about 
real work that they did with a worker? 

12 Did some members of your class use math 
in a project like a real worker would 
use math? 

13 Did members of your class use speaking 
and writing of correct English like a 
real worker would? 

14 Did members of your use science in a 
way that real workers would use science? 



Group Means - 2.006 1.795 

T Range: 
Frequent 3,0 
Infrequent 2.0 
Never 1.0 



The high group's mean frequencies are unanimously higher than the low 
groups, with the exception of item 13 (application of English to Career 
situation). Moreover, the total group mean for the high is .21 higher than 
the total low group mean, indicating a tendency for the fonner in the 
direction of frequent career education practices. 
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68 1.99 62 1.40 

68 1.88 64 1.44 

68 1.88 64 1.36 

68 1.75 62 1.61 

67 1.66 62 1.50 

67 1.91 64 1.81 

67 1.97 63 1.84 

67 2.15 63 2.19 

67 2.10 61 1.89 
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These same 3rd and 6th grade teachers were also asked to respond to a 
Teacher Practices Survey which provided for detailed replies to 13 in- 
structional items relating to career education. The results are tabularized 
first on the basis of raw scores and percentage differences per group for 
frequency of initiating a particular practice on a range of at least once 
during the year, never , and no response . The second table presents mean scores 
per group on the basis of specific frequencies of initiating a particular 
practice from at least once during the year through a maximum of 36 times 
(or once a week) during the school year. 

The percentage differences between high and low groups range between 
5% and 43% in favor of the high group. The instance of the use of curriculum 
materials by workers received a percentage rating of 68% by the high as 
opposed to 25% by the low. In other words, 68% or 38 of the 56 high group 
respondents indicated that they utilized career education curriculum materials 
at least once during the most recent academic year as opposed to only 12 of 
48 low group respondents. The most noticeable observation about this table 
is that the high group surpassed the low group in the percentage ratings on 
every item. 

The second table, which details the average times during which a practice 
was initiated during the year, indicates that the high group excelled in 
terms 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, and 13. The high group, in this respect, held 
more class visits by workers, held more teacher in class discussions, pro- 
vided students more opportunities to make posters, presentations, and take 
part in class projects, utilized newspapers, magazines, and made more use of 
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Table 2 

FREQUENCY Ai PERCENT OF TEACHERS INITIATIIiG OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION ACTIVITIES: HIGH VS. LOW GROUPS, 3RD AND 6TH GRADE, 1975-1976 

N = 82 N = 70 

^^^M Frequency: High Group Frequency: Low Group High - Low im 

1 or More Never No Response 1 or More Never No Response 1 or More Responses High vs! Low 



+ 5 

+39 
+34 

+ 5 



1. Field Trips 27 47 8 19 42 9 36 3) 

2. Class Visits: 

Workers 52 23 7 18 42 10 69 30 

3. A-V Materials 57 11 U 28 28 U 84 50 

4. Class Discussion: 

Teacher 59 10 13 47 11 12 86 81 

5. Discussion: 

Small Group 43 20 19 26 27 17 68 49 +19 

6. Student 

Presentation 32 28 22 19 26 15 53 42 +11 

7. Poster 

[displays 41 23 18 22 32 16 64 41 +23 

8. Role-Playing 

Simulation 38 24 20 19 34 17 61 36 +25 

9. Library 

Resources 45 16 21 23 30 17 74 43 +3] ' 

10. Newspaper, ^ ; 
Magazines 40 22 20 18 33 19 65 "15 +30 

11. Class Projects 39 24 19 19 27 14 62 34 +28 

12. Integration of S 
Basic Skills with 

o^'^^^rii 40 20 22 20 29 21 67 '41 +26 
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FREQUENCY AND PERCENT OF TEACHERS INITIATING OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION ACTIVITIES: HIGH VS. LOW GROUPS, 3RD AND 6TH GRADE, 1975-1976 (Cont.) 



N = 82 ^ . N = 70 

Frequency: High Group Frequency: Low Group % High - Low % Diff 

1 or More Never No Response 1 or More Never No Response 1 or More Responses High vs! Low 

iculum 

^ials 38 18 26 12 36 22 68 25 +43 
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T.r-.. . "^^^ AVERAGE OF TEACHER INITIATING OCCUPATIONAL 

INFORMATION ACTIVITIES: HIGH VS. LOW GROUPS. 3RD AND 6TH GRADE, 1975-1976 



ITEM HIGH MEAN 



11. Class Projects 8.67 

12. Integration of 
Basic Skills with 

Career Ed. 22.08 

13. Curriculum 

Materials 5.47 



LOW MEAN 



1 . Field Trips 2.41 2 47 

2. Class Visits: 

Workers 5.63 2.75 

3. A-V Materials 14.47 16.17 

4. Class Discussion: 

Teacher 21.90 14.72 

5. Discussions: 

Small Group n.si 14.8! 

6. Stude.'ft 

Presentation 10.25 

7. Poster 

Displays 11.96 

8. Role-Playing 
Simulation 12.39 



8.46 
7.86 
13.25 



9. Library 

Resources 18.15 18.99 

10. Newspapers, 

Magazines 16. n 15.92 



6.03 

18.80 

4.92 
11.17 



* Group Mean 12.41 

* Combined *3rd and 6th activities mean score of averaae times oer 
year intiating the activity. ' 
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career education curriculum materials. Of particular importance is 
item 12 which sought to determine the degree of integration of career 
education with basic skills. This item assumes greater importance to 
the evaluators than any other single item because of the difficluty ex- 
perienced in gaining access to state testing results relating to basic 
skills and the ability of career education projects to have a direct 
relationship to a student's performance. The high participating re- 
spondents reported that they incorporated career education with basic 
skills on an average of over 22 times per year or 4 more times on' the 
average than their counterparts. Nearly 67^ of the high participating 
teachers integrated career education and basic skills (see Table 2 ) sit 
least once as opposed to only 41% of the low group. 

Extended conclusions about the significance of data presented for this 
goal are reserved for Chapter 4. 

Goals III and IV : Promotion of Career Exploration and Preparation In 
9th and 12th Graces 

These goals, as they are incorporated within the process component of the 

project, are treated together as twin parts of the secondary school approach 

for including career education at the 9th and 12th grade developmental stages. 

In essence, testimony as to their degree of implementation exists in a 

combined form; that is responses from superintendents, principals, and 

teachers cannot be discretely referenced for one grade as opposed to the other. 

For this reason, all responses from these sources are presented for exploratory 

and preparatory implementations in a combined fashion. Furthermore, the 

process objectives for each goal are not assessed individually, but are used 
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as descriptors for analyzing and summarizing the general responses from each 
source. This is done for ease of reference and as an alternative to an 
otherwise awkward and unnecessarily complicated display of data. 

The essential functions associated with these goals are concerned with 
providing opportunities for students to make realistic occupational choices, 
to understand the psychological elements of work, to engage in work-study 
programs, and generally to remove the artificial barriers that may exist 
between education and work. 

Central Level Decision Makers ^ The superintendents and their staffs 
(N = 7) replying to these phases of the career education program were asked 
to indicate their perceptions (on a 1-5 Likert questionnaire with 1 = strong 
agneement and 5 = strong disagreement). Their responses are as follows: 
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Table 4 



GOALS III ^ IV CAREER EXPLOATION & CAREER PREPARATIOM AS MEASORED BY 
LIKERT QUESTIONNAIRE AOHINISTERED TO SUPERINTENDENTS 



ITEM 



MEAN 



5. Students gained first-hand knowledge of the world of 

work (field trips ~ ople, etc.) I.43 

6. Students were yate hands-on experiences. 2.14 

7. Students exploreu „icii capabilities in various areas 
under a variety of situations pertaining to the world 

or worL 2.00 

16. The student is able to plan his/her chosen career and 
progress within the career or change the direction of 

his/her career if necessary or desirable. 2.57 

17. The student is able to understand the value of school 
subjects in terms of their function within and outside 

the classroom. 2.43 

18. The student is able to comprehend the diversity and 
complexity of educational alternatives in relationship 

to a change in the job market, society, and self. 2.57 

19. The student is able to function in the perfomiance of 
decision-making and work adjustment processes. 2.43 

20. The student is able to supply educational skills in the 

planning and preparation for entry into the career world. ■ 2.43 

■(..u;«,uv„ 

22. The student Is able to comprehend the diversity and 
complexity of work alternatives both available and 

appropriate to him/her in the present and future. 2,28 

23, The student is able to recognize that jobs emerge 
and diminish because of the value society places 

FR?n ''esolting products and services. 2.57 
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It is apparent that the respondents exhibit agreement with the efforts 
of the project in initiating appropriate career exploration and preparation 
activities. They are particularly positive about the provision for 
realistic or first-hand knowledge of the work environment (item #1, X = 1.43). 
Also impressive agreement is evidenced in their replies to item #7 which 
concerns the opportunities for career exploration within variegated situations 
(X - 2.00). Itpr ' ''3 receive the lowest ratings (but still approach 

agreement), lie, be rated relatively low due to the difficulty which 

any administrator or educator would have in obtaining concrete or verifiable 
benchmarks to the degree of student abilities to plan or change his career — 
especially since the student has not embarked on a career yet. It may have, 
been equally difficult to estimate student abilities in understanding the 
complex ebb and flow of occupational opportunities in a rapidly changing 
society. 

Local Administrators . Key responses from sample principals are as 
fol lows: 
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GOALS III & IV CAREER EXPLORATION & CAREER PREPARATION AS MEASURED BY 
LIKERT QUESTIOiAIRE ADMINISTERED TO 9th & 12th GRADE PRINCIPALS N = 5 



ITEM 



♦Item sixteen refers to 12th Grade principals only. 



MEAN 



5. Students gained first-hand knowledge of the world of work (field 

trips, resource people, etc.) 2,57 

6. Students were exposed to adequate hand-on experiences. 3.29 

7. Students explored their capabilities in various areas under a variety 

of situations pertaining to the world or work. 3.23 

*16. The student is able to plan his/her chosen career and progress within 
the career or change the direction of his/her career if necessary or 
desirable. 3jq 

17. Thp "^tiid IS able to understand tl, . value of school subjects in terms 

' '^ction within and outsidt! the classroofn. ,, 2.80 

18. The student is able to comprehend the diversity and complexity of 
educational alternatives in relationship to a change in the job market, 
society, and self. , 3jq 

19. The student is able to function in the performance of decision-making 

and work adjustment processes. 3J0 

20. The student is able to apply educational skills in the planning 

and preparation for entry into the career world. 3,00 

22. The student is able to comprehend the diversity and complexity of 
work alternatives both available and appropriate to him/her in the 

present and future. 2,85 

23. The student is able to recognize that jobs emerge and diminish 
because of the value society places on the resulting products and 
services. 



1,1 



to 



Group )( = 2.98 ^ 
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The five secondary principals answering this Likert-Questionnaire reported 
only mild agreement with the success of tTie process dimension of the project 
(Group X = 2.98). In fact as a whole their answers tend more to uncertainty. 
Only four items are below 3.0 (#s 5, 17, 22, and 23). Perceptions about 
students gaining first-hand knowledge of the world of work attains the 
highest positive mean rating (X" = 2.57), just as it does in the superintendents' 
questionnaire. There also appears to be congruence between both groups in 
their ranking of item 22 (comprehension of diverse work alternatives available) 
in so far as both principals and superintendents react to it as their fourth 
most positive item (principals X = 2.85; superintendents X = 2.28). 

The most preplexing observation in the principals' responses is the 
apparent distinction by mean ranking which they make between the instances 
of first-hand knowledge opportunities and exposure to adequate hands-on 
experiences. The difference between the means is .72, but more significantly 
the principals evidence considerable uncertainty about the overall success 
of hands-on experiences while indicating much more certainty about a very 
similarly related activity in item 5. 

Implementers . Questionnaires administered to high and low participating 
9th and 12th grade teachers contained 10 items (identical to those answered 
by central and local school officials). Their responses on the Likert- 
scale are as follows: 
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Table 6 



GOALS III & IV CAREER EKPLORATIOM & CAREER PREPARATIOHS MEASURED BY 
A LIKERT QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTERED TO 9th & 12th GRADE HIGH AND LOy PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 



HIGH GROUP LOW GROUP 

ITEM Suomary Statements N Mean N Mean 

5 Students gained first-hand knowledge of the world of work 
(field trips, resource people, etc.) 119 2.37 129 2.87 

6 Students were exposed to adequate hands-on experiences. 119 2.66 129 2,98 

7 Students explored their capabilities in various areas 
under a variety of situations pertaining to the worl'' 

or work. 118 2.64 129 3.06 

16 The student is able to plan his/her chosen career and 
progress within the career or change the direction of 

his/her career if necessary or desirable. 119 2.76 129 2.77 

17 Th<i student is able to understand the value of school 
subjects in terms of their function within and outside 

the classroom. 118 2.64 128 2.83 

18 The student is able to comprehend the diversity and 
complexity of educational alternatives in relationship 

to a change in the job market, society, and self. 1)9 2.84 129 2.96 

19 The student is able to function in the performance of 
decision-making and work adjustment processes. 119 2.91 129 2.89 

20 The student is able to apply educational skills in the 
planning and preparation for entry into the career world. 118 2.49 ]29 2.72 

22 The student is able to comprehend the diversity and 
complexity of work alternatives both available and 

appropriate to him/her in the present and future. 118 2.65 128 2.80 ^ 
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GOALS III & IV CAREER EXPLORATION & CAREER PREPARATION AS HEASUREO BY 
A LIKERT QUESTIOflflAIRE ADHINISTERED TO 9th & 12th GRADE HIGH AND LOW PARTICIPATING TEACHERS (Cont.) 



, , HIGH GROUP LOW GROUP 

ITEM Suomary Statements N Mean W Mean 

23 The student is able to recognize that emerge .'nd 
diminish because of th^ value society ^^ m on tt- 

resulting products (ifu services. ]18 2.57 128 2.77 



Group 1= 2.65 2.87 
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On the whole, the high group demonstrates greater agreement (X" = 2.65) 
with these items than the low (X = 2.87). Even more significantly, the high 
group — to a degree very similar to the superintendents and principals — 
shows agreement with the area of first hand knowledge of the work environment. 
Furthermore, their cleavage with the low group is greatest in this item on 
the questionnaire (item 5, X = 2.37). They are also positively disposed 
toward item 20 which relates to the application of basic skills to career 
decisions. They show the least consensus in item 19 (X = 2.91) tending toward 
uncertainty (as does the low group) about this almost job-specific experience. 

Items significantly referenced to career exploration and to improving 
the ties between education and work are generally well rated by the high 
group (#s 7 and 17, both X = 2.64). By contrast, the low group accorded 
these two items an average rating of 2.95. 

On the Teacher Activity Survey, the secondary teachers were presented 
with 14 items probing their general involvement in exploratory and preparatory 
career activities. The results for high and low groups by mean for frequent, 
infrequent, and never are as follows: 
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Table 7 



9th & 12th GRADE TEACHER ACTIVITY SURVEY 



ITEM Suirmia ry Statements 

1 Have your students talked or done anything in 
school that helped them find out more about 
themselves? 

2 Have your students talked or done anything in 
school that helped them find out more about 
workers? 

3 Have your students talked or done anything^ :^in 
school that helped them find out about the '' 
education or training that workers need? 

4 Did your class walk to some place to see workers 
at their jobs in school or near school? 

5 Did your class take a field trip in cars or on a 
school bus to see workers doing their jobs? 

6 Did someone other than you talk to your class 
about careers or jobs? 

7 Did a worker show your class things that he uses 
in his work? 

8 Did a worker come to your classroom to show the 
students how he does something in his work? 

9 Did members of your class act like they were 
workers and do thing that workers do? 

10 Did members of your class make things in school 
that a real worker would make? 

11 Did some members of your class talk about real 
work that they did with a worker? 

12 Did some members of your class use math in a 
project like a real worker would use math? 

13 Did members of your class use speaking and 
writing of correct English like a real worker would? 

14 Did members of your class use science in a way 
that real workers would use science? 



HIGH GROUP 
N Mean 



LOW GROUP 
N Mean 



104 2.54 120 2.59 



EKLC 



3.0 Frequent, 2.0 Infrequent, 1.0 Never 
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Group X = 



104 2.44 

- 4' > 

104 2.58 

103 2.51 

103 1.53 

104 1.98 
103 1.72 
102 1.58 
102 1.59 
102 1.76 
102 1.92 

101 1.77 

102 2.00 

100 ii54 
1.75 



119 2.26 

118 2.31 

118 1.16 

118 1.37 

119 1.65 

115 1.50 

116 1.41 

115 1.63 

117 1.75 
117 1.77 

116 1.78 

116 2.06 

116 1.66 
1.78 
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The overall mean for the high teacher group is less (,03) than that of 
the low group and indicates that the former group tended to initiate these 
activities infrequently and to a degree almost equal to that of the latter 
group. The highest item was #3 (finding out in school about job education 
requirements, X = 2.58), Also item 1 (X = 2.54) received a relatively high 
rating as it concerns student self-awareness. 

Teachers were also asked to indicate the frequency with which they 
introduced occupational information activities in their 9th or 12th grades. 
The results of this survey are tabularized below: (1) According to frequency 
and percent per activity and (2) By mean scores of times per year. 

The frequencies by percent of the high group's activities indicates an 
overwhelmingly superior and positive effort in incorporating critical 
career activities in the classroom. The range of percentage difference between 
groups is between 8% and 38%. Significantly, item 12 -- integration of basic 
skills received the highest percentage difference, with 77% of the high 
participating teachers reporting at least one instance of this integration 
per year, as opposed to 39% of their counterparts. The use of curriculum 
materials also is accorded a high frequency (67% of the high vs. 34% of the 
low). There are eight other items which display positive differences in 
favor of the high group (#s 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10). The only marginal 
positive percentage difference relates to the frequency of utilizing em- 
ployment agencies (8% difference). Since the project has other (intrinsic) 
means of locating and preparing students for occupations, this marginal 
difference may not be too surprising. Also using employment agencies may be 
viewed by many teachers as more of a county or community function. 
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Table 8 



' never nr i or Hore Responses 
^' '2 36 85 12 „ 30 



1. Field Trips 

2. Class Visits: 
Workers 73 a] 7 

' 59 64 10 64 

3. A-V Materials 76 26 19 .48 55 30 

4. Class Discussion: 
Teacher 



75 47 

^ 20 82 25 26 96 77 



5. Discussions: 

SmlUwp 59 35 27 32 63 38 



6. Student 
Presentations 



63 34 

55 35 27 32 fin u 

55 36 63 33 



7. Poster 

76 22 23 54 47 32 



8. Role Playing 
Simulation 

9. Library 
Resources 



78 53 

^5 37 21 76 36 46 22 
^6 55 , 32 69 46 



10. Newspapers/ 

W 29 28 36 59 33 

11. Class Projects 58 42 21 39 60 34 

12. Integration of 
Bask Skills with 
Career Ed. 
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69 38 
58 39 



20 33 36 56 41 77 39 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENT OF TEACHER INITIATING OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION ACTIVITIES IN HIGH VS. LOW GROUPS, 9th & 12th GRADES (Cont.) 



N = 121 H = 133 

Frequency: High Group Frequency: Low Group % High - % Low % Diff. 

ITEM 1+ Never NR 1+ Never NR 1 or More Responses 

, Curriculum 

M-aterials 61 30 30 30 59 44 67 34 +33 

. Exploratory 

Work Expectency 60 33 28 48 55 30 65 47 +18 

, Employment 

Agency 14 68 39 8 83 42 17 9 +8 



o 
—I 
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Table 9 



f»£A!* SCORES OF AVERAGE TIMES PER YEAR OF COMBINED 
9th Aitali TZiT GRADE TEACHERS INITIATING SELECTED CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 



High Group Low Group 

ITEM Mean Mean 

1. Field Trips 2.52 2.83 

2. Class Visits: 

Workers 4.26 3.41 

3. A-V Materials 10.36 13.29 

4. Class Discussions: 

Teacher 15.44 10.06 

5. Discussions: 

Small Group 12.80 10.06 

6. Student 

Presentations 8.81 8.19 

7. Poster Displays 9.32 3.69 

8. Role Playing 

Simulation 10.08 13.33 

9. Library 

Resources 9.36 11.11 

10. Newspapers/ 

Magazines 12.25 11.03 

n. Class Projects 6.10 9.51 

12. Integration, Basic 

Skills with Career Ed. 21.12 20.58 

13. Curriculum Materials 7.95 13.33 

14. Exploratory Work Experiences 14.63 16.42 

15. Employment Agency 4.43 5.75 

Group X = 9.96 10.38 
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The mean scores table also demonstrates some significant achievement by 
the high group in the average times per year (ranging from once to 36 times 
during the term) spent in incorporating important career experiences in the 
classroom. Particularly noteworthy are items concerning teacher - class 
discussions, small group discussions, student presentations, poster displays, 
use of newspapers and magazines, and, perhaps, most importantly of all, the 
integration of career education with basic skills. 

The evaluators administered a student survey of 15 items probing activities 
in the classes as observed by the students. The results of this questionnaire 
were inconclusive with no apparent discrimination by the respondents. The 
items in the instrument were seemingly ambiguous and restricted in degree with 
only a yes/no response option. 

Process Goals: Summary 

Four identical items on the superintendent, principal, and teacher 
questionnaires serve as a barometer to the progress of the project in 
implementing career concepts as well as to the overall importance of the pro- 
gram. The tables below illustrate mean Likert ratings for suiperintendents, 
principals, and high and low groups of 3rd, 6th, 9th, :md 12th grade teachers. 

All four groups evidence some agreement that the gaieral goals of the 
project were met. Even more significantly, most resm^w^nts strongly agree 
that this program is necessary for all students. Coircamtantly, they perceive 
the integrated instructional approach to be relevant zo student needs. 
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STATEMENTS TAKEN FROM mmi LIKERT QOESTIOiAIRE 



I ITEM 
3. The 



Z^TSS!'' ''''''''' ''''''^^^^^^ 

II. Career Education of this type sliould be lade available to ever, student, 

26. Helping students to appraise their abilities, interests and potentials 
IS an important part of Career Education. 

2;. Instruction in Career Education is relevant to the needs of students at- 



= 7 
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Table 10 

SOtWRy STATEHEHIS TAKEN FROM SyPERMTENDENT HKERT qyESTIONWIRE 

' ITEM 

' SSeX^,;,' ''^ '''''' " ^^^^'^'^1' 2.« 
H. Career Education of this t,pe should be made available to every student. 1.00 

26. Helping students to appraise their abilities, interests and potentials 
IS an important part of Career Education. ""PWTOais 

Career Edycation is relevant to the needs of students at 

1.80 



N = 24 
Mean 

2.85 
2.10 

1.55 

2,35 
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Table 11 

SUMMARY STATEMENTS TAKEN FROM 3rd & 6th GRADE TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



High Low 

™ N Mean N Mean 

. The major purposes set forth for Career Education were adequately met 

during the school year. 78 2.73 66 3.58 

. Career Education of this type should be made available to every student. 80 2.10 66 2.05 

. Helping students to appraise their abilities, interests and potentials 

is an important part of Career Education, 75 1.59 63 1.82 

. Instruction in Career Education is relevant to the needs of students at 

this level. 75 2.25 64 2,61 

Table 12 

SUMMARY STATEMEfTTS TAKEN FROM 9th & 12th GRADE TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

High Low 

ITEM N Mean N Mean 

I The major purposes set forth for Career Education were adequately met 

during the school year. 118 2.55 128 2.86 

► Cfi^er Etocation of this type should be made available to every student. 118 1.89 127 1.97 

. Helping students to appraise their abilities., interests and potentials 

is an impflrtant part of Career Educat™. 118 1.58 128 1.69 

, InstruGtton in Career Education is reliant to the ^neecfe cf students at 

this l^^l. 717 1.87 128 2.09 



o 
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Product Dimension 

Consonant with nine product goals and their attendant objectives, the 
following surmiative categories or research questions have been generated by 
the evaluators so as to present the data in a meaningful form. The categories 
established relate specifically to the three developmental phases (i.e.. 
Career Awareness, Exploration, and Preparation). It was determined that the 
stated objectives are congruent with each of these categories. Furthermore 
the evaluators determined that being bound explicity to the objectives which 
are stated in a rather philosophical and non-quantifiable context might prove 
awkward and necessitate a complicated analysis possibly obscuring the presenta- 
tion of findings. 

Each of the categories subsumes the product goals and objectives to 
which it most closely relates. This allows for subsequent ease of reference 
in the presentation of conclusions about the product goals and objectives. 

Category A: Increase Career Aw areness 

Each of the following items within this category relate to all of the four 
grades identified for assessment in this report. Naturally, the expectation 
is that students in the 9th and 12th grades should evidence increased depth of 
awareness. 

All Students: (Increased depth with age level) 

1. More familiar with variety of work roles 

2. More knowledgeable about why people work 

3. More positive attitude about the value and dignity of work 

4. Consideration of information about self (attitudes, desires, interest, 
(abilities) 

5. Consideration of difference in work roles (work settings, job requirements 
etc.) • 

-^J§jL,^ons i der a tjlon_o,f .^ayall a blllty^M J,obs.,a nd ^educati ona 1 programs (occupational 

outlook, finances, personal perferences) 

7. Consideration of influence of significant others 

^ 1 3 i 
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GRADE LEVEL: 3rd GRADE 
1. Familiarity with variety of work ro1es > The third grade sample 
chosen for this evaluation consisted of eight randomly - selected classes 
in the region for a total of 166 students. There were 91 high or experimental 
students and 75 low or control students. The CEQ Cognitive and Affective 
instruments were administered to each student in the sample with the following 
results. 

Regarding the assumption that high participating students should be more 
familiar than their control counterparts with work roles, the evaluators 
found that the total scores on the cognHive instrument for the high group 
(N - 91), (P = .095) were not significantly different than those of the low 
(N - 75), These results puzzled the evauators and led to a further analysis 
of items on the test. It should be remembered that the CEQ Cognitive Test had to 
be hand-scored and it was not possible to factor analyze or compute statistic 
significance tests for each and every item, given the large sample. Instead 
ERFS performed a random item frequency of two groups (1 high and 1 low) and 
found that students generally fnissed the exact same items which leads the 
evaluators to believe that the data as presented Is correct --that being the 
case that there is no significant difference between the 2 groups on this 
3rd grade level cognitive instrument. Concerning the difference between the 
two groups on the related 13 items in the CEQ Affective instrument it was 
discovered that one item (#41) was highly significant, that three items were 
significant (#s 18, 21, 45) and one item (#13) tended towards significance. 
See Table 13 for complete list of items. 
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ITEM 



LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE 



13 Awareness of Where People Work 



• 056 



18 Interest In Talking To Workers 



.03 



21 Interest In Worker Income 



.03 



41 Thinking About Work and Career Preparation 



.009 



45 Work Re-location For Job Satisfaction 



• Oil 



It should be noted that item 41 is expressly related to the essence of 
the research question posed herein; familiarity with work and career awareness, 

2. Knowledge about why people work . The Cognitive CEQ contained no 
items which relate to this area. The affective part of the CEQ contained three 
items which allowed the evaluators to test the question of significant differenc 
between high and low groups. Two of these items {its 12 and 27) were significant 
for the high group (.016 and .03 respectively). These items concerned students' 
attitudes toward working for pay and the importance of some workers in relation 
to others. The other item (#25) which probed the respondents* views about a 
person's need to have money to spend was not significant (.29). The reader 

is also referred to item 21 above which is significant and concerns this clas- 
sification, 

3. Positive attitude about the value and dignity of work . All data re- 
lated to this classification are based on 22 items in the Affective CEQ, 
Four of those items (#s 14, 16, 47, and 50) were positively significant at 
the ,05 level or better for the high group. Three items (#s 17, 38, and 40 
favoring the low group) were significant in the opposite direction. Two 
other items tended toward significance for the high group (#s 36 and 49). 
Thirteen items failed to obtain significance (#s 2, 3, 4, 20, 22, 26, 28, 31, 
34," 35, -"39," 43, and 48) . "Thie Tip'if TcWt" iTe^^^^^^ 

below and the reader is directed toward Table 13for a complete item list. 
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ITEMS (Attitudes) 

14 Coaipistion of Work 

16 Ur^-i3»;^€nsated Work (At Home) 

17 Wastii^ Time After School 
38 iRewari For Hard Work 

40 Wonssts Hay Skip Work 

47 All liarrkers Are Important 

50 Jobs Make People Happy 



LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE 
.007 
.009 

.002 (low group) 
.008 (low group) 
.029 (low group) 
.032 
.037 



The fiaur items significant for the high group seem to suggest that the 
students understand the importance of work and realize some fundamental 
characteristics of worker psychology. 

Consideration; of information about self . The Affective CEQ contained 
nine related items, of which only two (#s 8 and 15) were significantly 
dif^ent. In each case, the low group obtained more scores in the favorable 
diissction than did the high group. However, the high group had scores on two 
otter items (#s 9 and 32) which tended towards significance in the expected 
direction. 

. LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE 

8 Beting Told Your Work Is Good .003 (low group) 

9 Working With Peers .085 (high group) 

15 Lsrning About What You Like To Do .026 (low group) 

32 QmiHiparisons With Others To Choose Appropriate 

Otcupation .06J (high group) 

^ Consideration of difference in work roles . Three items on the at- 
titudin®] instruments were related to this area. Item 27 obtained significance 



at .03 level of significance for the high group, and items 30 and 32 were not 
signifijamt. ^ „ , 
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^- Considerati on of availability of .jobs and educational program ; 
No items correlated with the area. 

^- Consideration of influence of signifcant others . One item related 
to this classification: #23 (listening to people talk about their jobs), 
which was not significant. 
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TABLE 13 

3rd GRADE AFFECT LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
BY QUESTION 



Part One 

Question N N (1) (2) Level of 

No. High Low High Mean Low Mean Significance 



#1 91 74 

#2 91 74 

#3 (A-1) 91 74 

H 91 74 

#5 91 74 

#6 91 74 

#7 91 74 



1.076 1.108 .249 

1.604 1.635 .344 

1.593 1.743 • .021 

1.098 1.135 .239 

1.285 1.263 .379 

1.054 1.027 .182 

1.043 1.068 .253 



Part Two 



Question 




N 


N 


(1) 


No. 


Cat.+ 


High 


Low 


High Mean 


#1 


A-1 


91 


74 


1.340 


#2 


A-3 


91 


75 


1.252 


#3 


A-3 


90 


75 


2.800 


#4 


A-3 


91 


78 


1.824 


#5 


A-5 


91 


74 


2.736 


#6 


A-1 


91 


75 


1.384 


#7 


A-1 


91 


75 


1.384 


#8 


A-4 


91 


75 


1.076 


#9 


A-4 


91 


76 


1.109 


#10 


A-4 


91 


75 


1.494 


#11 


A-3, 4 


91 


80 


2.901 


#12 


A-2 


91 


75 


1.065 


#13 


A-1 


91 


76 


1.340 


#14 


A-3 


91 


74 


2.780 


#15 


A-4 


91 


74 


1.164 


#16 


A-3 


91 


72 


2.087 


#17 


A-3 


91 


75 


2.296 


#18 


A-1 


91 


73 


1.252 


#19 


A-4 


91 


74 


2.065 


#20 


A-3 


91 


73 


1.054 


#21 


A-1, 2 


91 


74 


1.406 


#22 


A-3 


91 


74 


1.032 


#23 


A-7 


91 


74 


1.483 


#24 


A-4 


91 


74 


2.439 


#25 


A-2 


90 


74 


1.466 
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+Refers to Research Category A and attendant items 
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(2) 

Low Mean Significance 

J-391 .260 

1-186 .181 

2w720 .141 

1.833 .470 

2*851 .046 

1-413 .363 

1.426 .331 

1.000 .003 

1.197 .085 

1.394 .154 

2.880 .365 

1.187 .016 

1.466 .056 

2.526 .007 

1.054 .026 

2.364 .009 

2.597 .002 

1.400 .030 

2.178 .175 

1.054 .492 

1.561 .038 

1.013 .201 

1.513 .375 

2.459 .431 

1.405 .295 
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3rd GRADE AFFECT LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
BY QUESTION (Cont.) 



Part Two 



Question 


N 


N 


No. 


Cat. 


High 


Low 


#26 


A-3 


91 


74 


#27 


A-2,5 


91 


74 


#28 


A-3 


91 


74 


#29 


A-1 


92 


74 


#30 


A-1 ,5 


91 


74 


#31 


A-3 


91 


74 


#32 


A-4,5 


91 


73 


#33 


A-4 


91 


73 


#34 


A-3 


91 


74 


#35 


A-3 


91 


75 


#36 


A-3 


91 


75 


#37 


A-4 


90 


73 


#38 


A-3 


91 


74 


#39 


A-3 


91 


75 


#40 


A-3 


91 


75 


#41 


A-1 


91 


74 


#42 


A-4 


90 


75 


#43 


A-3 


91 


73 


#44 


A-1 


91 


73 


#45 


A-1 


91 


62 


#46 


A-1 


91 


75 


#47 


A-3 


91 


77 


#48 


A-3 


91 


74 


#49 


A-3 


91 


75 


#50 


A-3 


92 


74 



(1) 


(2) 


Levc 1 Or 


Hiqh Mean 


Low Mpan 


o I gn 1 T 1 Cance 


1 .142 


1 • 1 HO 


.453 


1 494 


1 71 ^ 
1 • / 1 0 


.030 


^ 296 




one 

.396 


1 173 


1 • 1 oD 


o c e 

.266 


1 197 




O C" 

.259 


1 .593 


1 f^^n 

1 • OH\J 


.331 


1 329 


1 

1 • 4/ J 


.061 




1 • ODD 


.386 






.462 


2.714 


2.760 


. o\jC 


1.032 


1.106 


.066 


1.166 


1.136 


.326 


1.351 


1.162 


.008 


2.208 


2.080 


.166 


2.655 


2.840 


.029 


1.142 


1.351 


.009 


1 .055 


1.106 


.141 


1.736 


1.849 


.199 


1.142 


1.150 


.453 


1.703 


1.435 


.011 


1.021 


1.000 


.079 


1.087 


1.220 


.033 


1.043 


1.067 


.276 


1.054 


1.120 


.092 


1.141 


1.270 


.037 
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Additional Career Awareness Indexes 

Another index to the product accomplishments within the third grade 
developmental phase of the project is the Teacher Opinion Survey (items 
13-24 which probe teachers* perceptions about the effects of various career 
activities on their students). As completed by 66 third grade teachers, the 
instrument contained six items bearing some relationship to Career Awareness 
and its attendant content classifications. The items and mean scores per 
high and low groups are as follows: 



THIRD GRADE TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 
(1-5 SCALE WITH 1 STRONGLY AGREE AND 5 STRONGLY DISAGREE) 



Mean Mean 

ITEM High Group Low Group 

13 The student undertands, accepts, and relates 
himself/herself emotionally, mentally, and 
physically to his/her social, educational, and 
career ventures. 2.93 

14 The student understands that there are certain 
physical, mental, and emotional characteristics 
which make him/her unique. 2.09 

15 The student understands the importance of 
interpersonal interaction ana its effect on 
others 2.29 

17 The student is able to understand the value of 
school subjects in terms of their function with- 
in and outside the classroom. 2.40 

21 The student is able to understand that there are 
physical , mental , and emotional aspects of work 
which may or may not be satisfying. 2.45 

23 The r.tudent is able to recognize that jobs emerge 
and diminish because of the value society places 
on the resulting products and services. 2.74 



3.10 
2.55 
2.71 
2.67 
2.82 
3.10 
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Ther is an obvious consistent mean difference in favor of the high 
group in all 6 items. In addition to the pronounced agreement by this 
group on items 14 and 15, the relatively high agreement demonstrated for 
item 17 deserves particular attention. Similar to other items on other 
questionnaires used in this study, this item pertains to the relationship 
between career education and basic school subjects. The 3rd grade high 
participating teachers agree that this program has a positive effect on basic 
academic skill subjects. Table at the end of the Capter presents mean 
scores for all teachers per product item on this survey. 

Grade Level : 6th Grade 

Eight classrooms in the region were randomly selected and 193 students 
were administered the 6th grade CEQ Cognitive and Affective instruments. 
There were 92 high students and 101 low students. The results per research 
category are presented first for the cognitive instrument and then for the 
affective. 

Cognitive Differences 

1- Familiarity^ with variety of work roles . The cognitive CEQ contained 
two content classifications related to this area: (1) tools and equipment of 
an occupation and (2) identification of jobs and job clusters . Neither of 
these classifications attained a significant difference. (See Table ). 

2. Knowledge about why people work . The only CEQ classification for 
this area was Social Status , The low group obtained a better total score which 
was significant at the .032 level. 

3. Positive attitude about the value and dignity of work . This is 
strictly an attitudinal area, and there are no related items for it on the 
cognitive CEQ. 
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Table 14 

LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF 6TH GRADE STUDENTS; HIGH VS. LOW 
BY CONTENT CLASSIFICATION AS RELATED TO GOALS OF PROGRAM 

Number of Students Mean of Students Level of 



Content/Class 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


Significance 


Tools & Equipment of 
an Occupation 


92 


101 


3.40 


3.39 


.416 


Identification of Jobs 
and Job Clusters 


92 


101 


6.16 


6.29 


.359 


oUL 1 a 1 oLaLUb 




1 m 

1 U 1 


U .OD 


1 .uo 




Abilities & Duties 
Required 


92 


101 


4.47 


4.54 


.390 


Education & Training 
Requirements 


92 


101 


11.00 


n.iz 


.401 


Working Conditions 


92 


101 


7.21 


7.96 


.025 


Industrial Trends 


92 


101 


.88 


,-Ql 


.115 


Informatiaiu Sources 


92 


101 


1.25 


.,-14 


.189 


Total 


92 


101 


31.33 


32.50 


.152 
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4. Consideration of information about self . This area was probed on 
the cognitive CEQ in the form of one content classification: Work Abilities 
and Duties Required . However, no significant differences appeared. 

5. Consideration of difference in work roles . Two content classifications 
are relevant to this area: (1) working conditions and (2) education and 
training requirements . The first classification was significant (.025) in 
favor of the low group; the second classification was not significant (.40). 

6. Consideration of availability of jobs and educational programs . 
Industrial Trends and Information Sources were the luwo related classifications 
for this area, '{either attained signifisance. 

7' Considi^atrion of influence of stqnifiigant mthers . No f!elated content ■■ 
classification aapiears for this area in the cognitive domain. 

The total CEQ cognitive score for all 6th grade respondents: in high 
and low groups was not significant (.152). 3rd grade group differences 
are also shown below. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HIGH AND LOW 3rd GRADE COGNITIVE 
CEQ - TOTAL SCORE 

No. High No. Low X High X Low Significance 

91 75 29.05 29.89 .095 

DIFFEaENCE BETWEEN HIGH AND LOW 6th GRADE COGNITIVE 
CEQ - TOTAL SCORE 

No. High No. Low X High X Low Significance 

92 101 31.33 32.50 .152 
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Additional Career Awareness Indexes 

Similar to measures incorporated in items for assessing the 3rd grade 
accomplishments, six items from the Teacher Opinion Survey were used to 
measure this category for the 6th grade. As completed by 48 high participating 
teachers and 38 low, the results for each item are as follows: 

SIXTH GRADE TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 
(1-5 SCALE WITH 1 = STRONGLY AGREE AND 5 = STRONGLY DISAGREE) 

ITEM High Group Low Group 

Mean Mean 

13 The student ojirderstands, accepts, and relates 
himself /herself emotionally, mentally, and 
physically t® his/her social, eduational, 

and career ventures. 2.93 3.05 

14 The student understands that there are 
certain physical, mental, and emotional 

characteristics which make him/her unique. 2.38 2.54 

15 The student understands the importance of 
interpersonal interaction and its effect on 

others. 2.50 2.71 

17 The student is able to understand the value 
of school subjects in terms of their function 

within and outside the classroom. 2.52 2.80 

21 The student is able to understand that there are 
physical, mental, and emotional aspects of work 

which may or may not be satisfying. 2.34 2.65 

23 The student is able to recognize that jobs 
emerge and diminish because of the value 
society places on the resulting products 

and services^ 2.79 3.00 

Again there is a consistent positive mean difference in favor of the 
high group. Items 21, 14, and 15 represent the highest agreement. Item 17-- 
the integration factor obtained agreement also (2.52). Like their counter- 
parts in the 3rd grade, the 6th grade high participating teachers exhibit 
fairly strong consensus about the effects of the project in the product context, 
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6th Grade Affective Classifications 

The classifications for this area are identical to those presented 
earlier for tfee 6th grade cognitive. 

Classifimtion 1: Familiarity with Variety of Work Roles. « Three 
of the 13 items in this class attained statistical significance in favor 
of the high students. Items 36, 41, and 42 concerned students' attitudes 
towards finding out where people work (.054); learning about jobs which 
they could do well (.018); and finding out more about what people do for a 
living (.055). These are central concepts in the career awareness developmental 
stage and Bijgur well for the program. No items were significant in the 
opposite or Ijow group direction. 

Classif tcation 2: More Knowledge About Why People Work « Three of 
the 10 items were significant: one for the high group and two for the low 
group. Item 40, learning how much workers get paid, was significant for the 
high group at the -005 level. Items 46 and 51 were significant at the .0001 
and .012 level, respectively, and both dealt'with the issue of working with- 
out remuneration. 

Classification 3: Value and dignity of Work> Of the 22 items in this 
area, five were significant, of which 2 were in favor of the high group. 
These two items, #s 58 and 60, concerned the rewards by employers for good 
work and the superiority of having a job to being unemployed (.025 and .044 
respectively). The three low group items of significance (#s 13, 47, and 74 
with .001, .005, and .012 significance levels (in that order) related to working 
diligently regardless of the task, the issue that work produces only fatigue, and 
the issue of tardiness with regard to work. 
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aassification 4: Infoimation About Self . Of the 18 items here, 3 
items :gained significance: 2 for the low studenx group and 1 for the high. 
The low items are #s 19 and 23 on the CEQ Affective (.022 and .001 respective 
significance levels) pertaining to the issue of brang corrected by a superior 
on any kind of work situation. The high group itsin probes the motivation 
of money to inspire work interests {#7y .0002) 

Classification 5: Difference in Work Roles. Two of 6 items here were 
significant for the high student group: items 3E and 62 (.057 and .011 
respectively). These questions probed the opportunities for handicapped 
to secure work and the methods by which one might obtain information about 
work roles. 

Classification 6: Consideration of Availability of Jobs and Educational 
Programs . Three of 22 itfisns attained significance: #s 45, (.035), 78 (.041), 
and 88 (.006). Two of the three questions were statistically in favor of 
the high group (#s 78 and 88) and related tc the necessity of planning one's 
education to gain suitable employement and the importance of experienciing a 
real occupational situation before leaving school. Surprisingly, the low 
group demonstrated high agreement with a very similar issue in item 45 which 
dealt with planning and learning about careers. 

Classification 7: Consideration of Influence by Significant Others . 
There were 2 high and 3 low group significant items.out of 16 total questions. 
The low group items (#s 5 (.019), 10 (.011), and 22 (.018) concerned following 
employer's rules; having other people make decisions for one; and obeying 
instructions to perform a job. Numbers 18 (.006), and 25 (.011) evidence 
statistical difference for the high group on questions pertaining to ac- 
quaintance with knowledgeable career advisors and gaining respect of others 
for one's work accomplishments. 
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Table 15 below presents mean scores per high and low 6th grade student 
groups on the 105 - item CEQ Affective instrument.' 
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Table 15 



SIXTH GRADE AFFECTIVE LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
BY QUESTIONS 



Question N H Mean Mean Level of 

No. High Low High Low Significance 



A 1 

A 2 

A 3 

A 4 

A 5 

A 6 

A 7 

A 8 

A 9 

AlO 

All 

A12 

A13 

A14 

A15 

A16 

A17 

A18 

A19 

A20 

A21 

A22 

A23 

A24 

A25 

A26 

A27 

A28 

A29 

A30 

A31 

A32 

A33 

A34 

A35 

A36 

A37 

A38 

A39 

A40 

A41 

A42 

A43 

A44 

A45 



N 


H 


Mean 


Mean 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


95 


QQ 


1 Id 
1 . 1 *r 


1.1/ 


95 


1 nn 


1 • CC 


i . 1 0 


93 


TOO 


1 • o / 


1 • 00 


95 


98 


? 1 ^ 

Urn I *J 


9 9^ 

Cm CD 


91 


98 


1 Q9 


i • / u 


94 


100 


9 78 


c . oo 


95 


100 


1 08 

1 • KJKJ 


1 9Q 

i m C^ 


95 


100 


1 41 


1 '^9 
1 . JC 


95 


100 


1 1 fi 


1 9^ 

\ m CD 


95 


100 




2 7fi 

U m t \J 


95 


100 


1 1 1 


1 08 
1 • uo 


95 


100 


1 1 1 


1 n7 

1 . u / 


95 


100 


1 58 


1 • JO 


95 / 


99 


1 18 


1 in 


95 


100 


? 7*^ 


9 ft7 

. CmOJ 


95 


100 


1 ?R 


1 • JU 


95 


99 


1 7'^ 


1 . 1 ^ 


95 


100 


1 45 


1 7n 
1 • / u 


93 


QQ 




1 AO 
1 • HC 


95 


inn 


1 nw 


1 no 
1 . Uo 


95 


1 nn 

1 uu 


1 9^ 
1 « cO 


1 .CO 


95 


1 nn 

1 uu 


1 » 4 1 


1 OA 

\ mCH 


95 


98 


1 fi4 


1 01 


94 


98 


9 f^9 

C m KjC 


9 1 A 
c* /4 


94 


1 nn 


1 '^Q 


1 A9 


95 


100 


1 

1 • DO 


1 c;9 

1 • DC 


95 


99 


1 


1 • J 1 


95 


1 00 


1 n'^ 


1 n7 

1 • U/ 


95 


99 


1 Ifi 


1 91 
1 • C 1 


94 


100 


1 9R 
1 • CO 


1 99 
1 • CC 


95 


99 


1 34 


1 « 0 J 


94 


100 


1 9*^ 


1 91 

1 • c 1 


95 


100 


1 .24 


1 14 


95 


100 


1.09 


1.15 


94 


97 


1.78 


1.95 


94 


97 


1.67 


1.82 


93 


99 


1.59 


1.60 


95 


100 


1.50 


1.61 


93 


99 


1.46 


1.43 


93 


95 


1.33 


1.56 


95 


98 


1.06 


1.17 


95 


99 


1.51 


1.65 


94 


100 


1.25 


1.19 


95 


98 


1.17 


1.14 


95 


100 


1.47 


1.33 



.3389 

.1487 

.0016 

.1887 

.0193 

.2066 

.0002 

.1455 

.1120 

.0114 

.2262 

.1649 

.0013 

.0672 

.1617 

.4232 

.2742 

.0064 

.0222 

.4659 

.4854 

.0182 

.0001 

.0958 

.0109 

.2527 

.3433 

.1330 

.2462 

.1544 

.4304 

.3525 

.0550 

.1305 

.0572 

.0542 

.4408 

.1244 

.3797 

.0056 

.0183 

.0556 

.1812 

.2640 

.0349 
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SIXTH GRADE AFFECTIVE LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
BY QUESTIONS (Cont.) 



Question 


N 


No. 


High 


A46 


94 


A47 


94 


A48 


93 


A49 


94 


A50 


95 


A51 


93 


A52 


94 


A53 


95 


A54 


95 


A55 


94 


A56 


92 


A57 


95 


A 58 


95 


A59 


94 


A60 


94 


A61 


95 


A 62 


95 


A63 


95 


A64 - 


94 


A65 


95 


A66 


95 


A67 


95 


A68 


93 


A69 


94 


A70 


95 


A71 


95 


A72 


93 


A73 


93 


A74 


93 


A75 


92 


A76 


93 


A77 


94 


A78 


94 


A79 


94 


A80 


88 


A8'l 


90 


A82 


92 


A83 


94 


A84 


94 


A85 


92 



H 


Mean 


Mean 


Low 


High 


Low 


99 


2.03 


2.45 


99 


2.54 


2.77 


99 


1.23 


1.26 


99 


2.04 


2.18 


TOO 


1.33 


1.26 


98 


2.22 


2.47 


98 


1.45 


1.56 


98 


1.51 


1.69 


TOO 


2.56 


2.62 


98 


1.45 


1.39 


TOO 


1.18 


1.21 


TOO 


1.21 


1.24 


TOO 


1.51 


1.69 


99 


1.56 


1.46 


TOO 


1.28 


1.44 


TOO 


2.58 


2.64 


TOO 


1.24 


1.43 


TOO 


1.14 


1.14 


99 


1.30 


1.31 


TOO 


i.n 


1.08 


TOO 


1.27 


1.29 


99 


1.38 


1.37 


99 


1.25 


1.15 


99 


2.46 


2.44 


TOO 


2.64 


2.66 


99 


1.84 


1.75 


97 


1 .34 


1.42 


99 


1 .32 


1.27 


100 


2.25 


2.48 


97 


1.81 


1.97 


99 


1.31 


1.26 


100 


1.23 


1.34 


100 


1.40 


1.58 


99 


1.98 


2.13 


96 


2.09 


2.13 


96 


2.66 


2.74 


100 


2.47 


2.62 


98 


2.69 


2.71 


98 


T.44 


1.42 


97 


2.39 


2.55 



Level of 
Significance 

.0001 

.0056 

.3080 

.1181 

.2155 

.0121 

.1137 

.0360 

.2627 

.2652 

.3448 

.3462 

.0250 

.1446 

.0441 

.2547 

.0113 

.4781 

.4303 

.2951 

.4172 

.4369 

.0723 

.4558 

.4251 

.1874 

.1708 

.2589 

.0123 

.1862 

.2639 

.1018 

.0410 

.0926 

.3923 

.1864 

.0748 

.4041 

.4293 

.0692 
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SIXTH GRADE AFFECTIVE LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
BY QUESTIONS (Cont.) 



Qy p ^ "t i o n 


N 


N 




Mean 


LcVc 1 Or 


No. 


Hiah 


1 nw 


Hicih 


LUW 


D 1 y II 1 1 1 v^aiiue 


Aa6 




100 


c. « ou 


C . HO 


1171 


A87 




100 


1 % OH 


i • JO 


• OODD 


A88 




99 


1 M 


1 7? 


• UUDD 


A89 


94 


100 

1 \J\J 


1 ?n 


1 • c o 




A90 


9'^ 


100 

1 \J\J 






1 099 


A91 


94 


98 


1 .60 


1 .59 


• 4823 


A92 


94 


96 


1.65 


l!69 


• 3537 


A93 


92 


98 


1.95 


1.95 


• 4875 


A94 


94 


99 


1.67 


1.82 


• 0882 


A95 


94 


98 


1.18 


1.19 


• 4251 


A96 


94 


95 


1,62 


1.66 


• 3197 


A97 


93 ■-■ 


100 


1.51 


1.59 


• 1748 


A98 


93 


99 


1.56 


1.55 


.4425 


A99 


93 


97 


1.63 


l.Gl 


• 3942 


AlOO : 


87 


89 


1.23 


1.22 


• 4676 


AlOl 


94 


99 


1.28 


1.19 


• 1215 


A102 


94 


100 


1.79 


1.75 


• 3531 


A103 


93 


100 


1.57 


1.58 


.4582 


A104 


93 


98 


1.76 


1.70 


.mi 


A105 


92 


100 


1.74 


1.62 


Mil 
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Research Category B: Career Exp ln ration and Pr.j ^^r^ 

The principal content classifications for this project category are 
^.^reer_PU^^ Career^Resnrxe^^ 

CareeUnformat ^ Decision-Making (.r.i. These 
classifications are identical with the three scales used in the CDI instrument 
and are consistent with the general goals and objectives of the RESA V 
project (as stated in the Grant Proposal). 

Specific instrument scoring directions and correlations between the 91 - 
items on the CDI and the instrument scales are contained in the Appendix B 
section of this report. 

i*!i!llitSnnO!^ The instrument. «h,ch contains both attitudinal 
(scales A and B) and cognitive (Scale C) sections, was given to 474 9th graders 
and 270 12th graders by means of the sampl ing method explained in Chapter H. 
The evaluators analyzed the accompanying demographic and factual information 
provided by each student and classified the inventories according to the 
number of high participating teachers whom each student had had for a class. 
A computer program was then written and the grades were treated separately 
with comparisons attempted between ranges of high participating teacher - 
students, i.e.. those with one or more. More discrete comparisons were also 
made comparing students with no high participating teachers to those with 1 
or more high teachers. 2 or more high teachers. 3 or more high teachers, 
4 or more high teachers, 5 or more high teachers. 

Another multi-comparison was run between students with none or one high 
participating teachers to chose with: 2 or more high teachers. 3 or more 
high teachers, 4 or more high teachers, and 5 or more high teachers. 
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Table 16 

GRADE 9: COMPARISON PAIRS BY NUMBER OF HIGH PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 

SCALE A 

N of High Participating t-test of 

Teachers N Mean S.D. Significance 

0 44 94.04 19.94 

1+ 696 101.51 19.11 .006 

SCALE B 

0 44 248.28 61.72 

1+ 696 249.08 49.13 N.S.* 

SCALE C 

0 44 10.84 5.27 

1+ 696 13.64 5.08 .0002 

TOTAL 

0 44 353.15 77.01 

1+ 696 364.24 62.19 N.S. 



SCALE A 

0 44 94.04 19.94 

2+ 552 102.40 18.67 .002 



SCALE B 

0 44 248.28 61.72 

2+ 552 252.30 48.90 N.S. 



SCALE C 



0 44 10.84 5.27 

2+ 552 14.01 4.98 .0001 



* N.S. = No Significance 
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TOTAL 



0 44 353.15 77.01 

2+ 552 368.71 61.14 .056 



SCALE A 

0 44 94.04 19.04 

3+ 325 101.11 18.78 .01 



SCALE B 

0 44 248.28 61.72 

3+ 325 249.35 48.63 N.S. 



SCALE C 

0 44 10.84 5.27 

3+ 325 13.91 4.80 .0001 



TOTAL 

0 44 353.15 77.01 

3+ 325 364.36 59.66 N.S. 



SCALE A 

0 44 94.04 19.94 

230 102.45 19.00 .004 



SCALE B 

0 44 248.28 61.72 

4+ 230 251.00 49.52 N.S. 



SCALE C 

0 44 10.84 5.27 

4+ 230 13.88 4.85 .0004 
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TOTAL 



0 44 353.15 77.01 

4+ 230 367.34 60.55 



15^ 



.087 



SCALE A 

0 44 94.04 19,94 

5+ 169 102.85 17.98 .0025 



SCALE B 

0 44 248.28 61,72 

5+ 169 253.71 50.68 N.S. 



SCALE C 

0 44 10,84 5.27 

5+ 169 13.96 5.18 .0002 



TOTAL 

0 44 353.15 77.01 

5+ 169 370.52 61.41 .057 



SCALE A 

0 and 1 198 96.92 20.50 

2+ 552 102.40 18.67 .005 



SCALE B 

0 and 1 198 238.38 51.76 

2+ 552 252.29 48.90 .001 



SCALE C 

0 and 1 198 11.89 5.26 

2+ 552 14.01 4.98 .0001 
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TOTAL 



0 and 1 198 347.19 67.02 

2+ 552 368.71 61.14 .0001 



SCALE A 

0 and 1 198 96.92 20.50 

3+ 325 101.11 18.78 .01 



SCALE B 

0 and 1 198 238.38 51.76 

3+ 325 249.35 48.63 .008 



SCALE C 

0 and 1 198 11.89 5.26 

3+ 325 13.91 4.80 .0001 



TOTAL 

0 and 1 198 347.19 67.02 

3+ 325 364.36 59.66 .0016 



SCALE A 

0 and 1 198 96.92 20.50 

4^ 230 102.45 19.00 .0021 



SCALE B 

0 and 1 198 238.38 51.76 

4+ 230 251.00 49.52 .0052 



SCALE C 

0 and 1 198 11.89 5.26 

4+ 230 13.88 4.85 .0001 
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TOTAL 



0 and 1 198 347J9 67.02 

4+ 230 367.34 60.55 .0006 



SCALE A 

0 and 1 198 96.92 20.50 

5+ 169 102.85 17.98 .0017 



SCALE B 

0 and 1 198 238.38 51.76 

5+ 169 253.71 50.68 .0022 



SCALE C 

0 and 1 198 11.89 5.26 

5+ 169 13.96 5.18 .0001 



TOTAL 

0 and 1 198 347.19 67.02 

5+ 169 370.5] 61.41 .0003 



SCALE A 

0 and 1 198 96.92 20.50 

6+ 116 102.83 19.37 .0062 



SCALE B 

0 and 1 198 238.38 51.76 

6+ 116 253.43 52.39 .0069 



SCALE C 

0 and 1 198 11.89 5.26 

6+ 116 13.22 5.06 .0147 
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TOTAL 

0 and 1 347.19 67.02 

6+ 369.48 63.77 .0020 



This data demonstrates that those 9th grade students with none or one 
high participating teacher when compared to any group above them (2+, 3+, 
4+, 5+, and 6+) are significantly lower by mean CDI score on all 3 scales. 
Correspondingly, the same treatment was performed on the 12th grade data 
with the following results: 

Table 17 

GRADE 12: COMPARISON PAIRS BY NUMBER OF HIGH PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 



N of High Participating t-test of 

Teachers N Mean S.D. Significance 

SCALE A 

0 112 106.48 20.90 

1+ 391 107.14 21.59 N.S. 

SCALE B 

0 111 240.33 60.61 

1+ 389 233.55 63.06 N.S. 

SCALE C 

0 112 12.06 8.76 

1+ 391 12.18 8.22 N.S. 

TOTAL 

0 111 359.20 83.09 

1+ 389 353.07 . 82.24 N.S. 
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SCALE A 



0 112 106.48 20.90 

2+ 267 105.74 20.93 N.S. 

SCALE B 

0 111 240.33 60.61 

2+ 265 226.09 66.77 .0225 

SCALE C 

0 112 12.06 8.76 

2+ 267 10.76 8.83 N.S. 

TOTAL 

0 111 359.20 83.09 

2-f 265 342.84 87.04 .0438 



SCALE A 

0 112 106,48 20.01 

3+ 168 109.40 21.27 N.S. 

SCALE B 

0 111 240.33 60.61 

3+ 166 252.56 58.06 .0462 

SCALE C ' 

0 112 12.06 8.76 

3+ 168 15.23 6.70 .0003 

TOTAL 

0 111 359.20 83.09 

3+ 166 377.68 74.95 .0303 
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SCALE A 



0 112 106.48 20.90 

4+ 105 109.70 21 .53 N.S. 

SCALE B 

0 111 240.33 60.61 

4+ 103 250.50 63.17 N.S. 

SCALE C 

0 112 12.06 8.76 

4+ 105 14.13 7.42 .0305 

TOTAL 

0 111 359.20 83.09 

4+ 103 375.13 30.84 .0783 



SCALE A 

0 112 106.48 20.90 

5+ 45 109.25 20.92 N.S. 

SCALE B 

0 111 240.33 60.61 

5+ 44 240.82 67.10 H.S. 

SCALE C 

0 112 12.06 8.76 

5+ 45 12.47 9.14 N.S. 

TOTAL 

0 111 359.20 83.09 

5+ 44 363.22 88.72 N.S. 
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SCALE A 



0 and 1 ' 244 108.87 21.88 

2+ 105.74 20.93 .0500 

SCALE B 

0 and 1 243 245.05 55.10 

2+ 265 226.09 66.77 .0002 

SCALE C 

0 and 1 244 13.66 7.41 

2+ 267 10.76 8.84 .0001 

TOTAL 

0 and 1 243 367.75 73.95 

2+ 265 342.84 87.04 .0002 



SCALE A 

0 and 1 244 108.87 21.88 

3+ 168 109.40 21.27 M.S. 

SCALE B 

0 and 1 243 245.05 56.10 

3+ 166 252.56 58.06 N.S. 

SCALE C 

0 and 1 244 13.66 7.41 

3+ 168 15.23 6.70 .0133 

TOTAL 

0 and 1 243 367.75 73.95 

3+ 166 377.68 74.95 N,S. 
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SCALE A 

0 and 1 244 108.87 21.88 

4+ 105 109.70 21.53 N.S. 



SCALE B 

0 and 1 243 245.05 55.10 

4+ 103 250.50 63.17 N.S. 



SCALE C 

0 and 1 244 13.66 7.41 

4+ 105 14.13 7.42 N.S. 



TOTAL 

0 and 1 243 367.75 73.95 

4+ 103 375.13 80.84 N.S. 



SCALE A 

0 and 1 244 108.87 21.88 

5+ 45 109.25 20192 N.S. 



SCALE B 

0 and 1 243 245.05 55.10 

5+ 44 240.82 67.10 N.S. 



SCALE C 

0 and 1 244 13.66 7.41 

5+ 45 12.47 9.14 N.S. 



TOTAL 

0 and 1 243 367.75 73.95 

5+ 44 363.22 88.72 N.S. 
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Successive treatments (6+. 7+. etc.) yielded no significant differences 
in the 12th grade population. 

The only significant comparisons in the positive direction is the com- 
parison between those 12th grade students with no high participating teacher 
and the group with 3 or more high participating teachers. 

Other Indexes 

Certain items on the Teacher Opinion Survey as completed by 9th and 
12th grade teachers provide a useful index to the product effects of career 
exploration and preparation of the program. These items and their mean 
ratings are as follows: 

Table 18 

9th AND 12th GRADE TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 
(1-5 SCALE WITH 1 = STRONGLY AGREE AND 5 = STRONGLY DISAGREE) 



ITEM 

16 The student is able to plan his/her 
chosen career and progress within 
the career or change the direction 
of his/her career if necessary or 
desirable. 

18 The student is able to comprehend 
the diversity and complexity of 
educational alternatives in rela- 
tionship to a change in the job 
market, society, and self. 

19 The student is able to function in 
the performance of decision-making 
and work adjustment processes. 

20 The student is able to apply ed- 
ucational-skills in the planning 
and preparation for entry into the 
career world. 



9th Grade X 
High Low 



2.80 2.95 



2.85 2.98 



2.95 2.84 



2.47 2.76 



12th Grade X 
High Low 



2.72 



2.57 



2.82 2.93 



2.86 2.93 



!.50 2.67 
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22 



The student is able to comprehend 
the diversity and complexity of 
work alternatives both available 
and appropriate to him/her in the 
present and future. 



2.67 



2.85 



2.64 



2.75 



24 



The student is motivated toward, 
pursues, and becomes employed in 
constructive work. 



2.90 



2.82 



2.64 



2.70 



In this table, it is especially interesting to observe the difference 
in the mean scores for both 9th and 12th grade group responses as they relate 
to items 20 and 22. Two central program concepts are at stake here: the 
relationship and application of career education with academic preparation 
and the ability of students in such a program to understand the diversity of 
occupational opportunities in the adult world. Also item 18 probes a related 

issue of the diversity of educational alternatives in modern society and speaks 
well for the project. 
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• CHAPTER 4 
CONCLUSIONS 

The evaluators utilized a CIPP evaluation model to generate major con- 
clusions and reconriendations for central decisions about project continuation 
and/or transportability to other areas. The CIPP model contains four major 
porgram components or decision modes, each of which could in itself be an 
evaluation model. Taken as a whole, the model becomes a cyclical or cybernetic 
paradigm as explained below. 

(Planning) 



CONTEXT 



What should we do? 



(Rec^cl inq) 



PRODUCT 



Did we do it? 



(structuring) 



INPUT 



How should we do it? 



(^Implementing) 



PROCESS 



Are we doing it? 



Figure n 
CIPP-Model* 
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*Stufflebeam. Daniel I., et al.. Educational Evaluation and Decision 
Making (F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc., Itasca, 111., 1971). ' 
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The context mode as a planning function rocuses on the status of program 
goals, objectives, needs, and target groups served in relation to the 
overall impact of the program. By means of an assessment of the degree of 
fit between impact and program aims, program decision-makers may decide to 
initiate changes on a contingency or c ongruency basis, i.e., based on future 
needs or current needs. 

The following conclusions about the context dimension take their form 
from the above CIPP Classification and relate specifically to the general 
RESA V career education program needs, goals, and objectives. These context 
elements were set forth rather explicitly by the project planners and ad- *. . 
ministration in the Grant Proposal. The need for such a program was pre- 
dicated on the desire of the State Department of Education to establish a 
multi-county or regional career education program within a pre-existing and 
viable educational structure. The program would hopefully magnify the 
accomplishments of the Lincoln County (W.Va.) program, which had been 
diagnosed as having been extremely effective. Further, the need for a career 
education program to serve a broad constituency in the state was based on 
several demographic factors: the most important of which was graphic pop- 
ulation decline during the preceding decade (6.2% in the 1960's) which 
prompted concern and a desire to erect a social and educational plan for 
improving direct services to potential emigrants.. "In order to reverse 
the trend of outmigration a substantial program of economic develop.iient is 
mandated with corresponding emphasis in the provision of public education 
and other human development services for residents of the State." The 
establishment of career education programs would be aimed at providing 
relevant educational services to improve the future social and economic 
prospects of young West Virginians and, in the process, arrest out-migration. 
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Attendant to these needs, the major purpose of the project was to 
establish a K-14 career-oriented educational program incorporating occupational 
and guidance and counseling services in cooperative work experience programs. 
An extremely strong attribute of the RESA V career education project was the 
high degree of cooperation among representatives of the State Department of 
Education, the project director and staff, county school officials, business 
and industry, teachers and students, and other private and parochial sectors. 

However, the weakest area within the context mode concerns the development 
of objectives. The stated process and product objectives arise from needs and 
goal statements, but are typically non-quantifiable and vaguely descriptive of 
intended outcomes. Program objectives should incorporate seven indexes for 
eventual monitoring. They should specify: (1) the population to be measured; 
(2) the behavior being measured; (3) the specific time frames and schedule 
of intermediate monitoring; (4) expected outcomes; (5) percentage expected 
to achieve objectives: (6) methods of measurement or how the behaviors will 
be assessed; and (7) when the measurement will take place. 

The evaluators found themselves confronting a project whose objectives 
were conspicuously lacking each of the above 7 indexes. Thus, it was not 
possible to evaluate the project according to a proper sequence and behavioral 
blueprint for specific activities, particularly guidelines for expected 
student outcomes or measurables changes in process implementation. There was 
no way to identify the relationship between teacher processes or behaviors 
and specific expected student outcomes. How would one ascertain whether an 
accomplished student outcome (e.g. awareness of the dignity of work) was 
the product of a particular teacher's classroom performance? 



/ 



«As quoted in the Grant Proposal, p. 3. 
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In sum, the project was not established to permit its decision-makers 
the opportunity to compare the stated goals with specific consequences or . 
impact of the venture, so as to, in turn, effect necessary continncncy or 
coTigruencychanges in relation to future or current needs, trends, dysfunctions, 
accomplishments, and the like. 

The input mode consists of examining the operational ization of goals 
as they have been clarified or at least pinpointed the context evaluation. 
This dimension focuses directly on the mq-^ns by which broad aims are imple- 
mented. The means are comprised of such functions as feasibility of operations, 
availability of proper strategies, utilization of staff, scheduling of ac- 
tivities, and incorporation of outside resources. 

The major inputs fcr this project are summarized in Chapter 1. The 
principal strategy was to direct program implementation at the central 
regional office and extend coordination and facilities through 3 field 
coordinators who worked directly in assigned counties with local administrators, 
teachers, and other personnel. The implementation was phased over a 3-year 
period including orientation, training, and maintenance sequences for teachers 
and administrators. The significant avenues of orientation and training 
were workshops and in-services conducted on a regional, county, and school 
basis. Appropriate curriculum and training materials were disseminated at 
these sessions and were made available also to each teacher by the field 
coordinators. Moreover, the plan called for establishing career education 
resource/learning centers in each school. A sample log of project input 
education activities illustrates the range and extent of these implementation 
efforts. 
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Results and accompi ishments of the project: 1 973-74* 

1. Total number of workshops held with educational personnel in 
Region V were 34, 

^ 2. Total number of conferences held with educational personnel in 
Region V i.e., teachers, principals and counselors were 907, 

3. Total number of counties in which task forces have been 
organized in Region V were 7. 

4. Total number of task force meetings held and conferences with 
task force members in Region V were 76. 

5. Total number of career education curriculum units delivered to 
professional personnel in Region V were 555. 

6. Total number of video taping sessions held in Region V were 10. 

7. Total number of persons successfully completing Marshall University 
curriculum development class (VTE 582) were 193. 

8. Total number of persons successfully completing Marshall University 
practicum (VTE 579) were 60. 

9. Total number of mobile unit visitations made in Region V were 32. 

10. Total number of professional conferences held outside of Region 
V were 4. 

11. Total number of on-site visits to career related facilities in 
Region V were 14. 

12. Total number of material displays held in Region V were 7. 

13. Total number of teacher observations held in Region V were 168. 

14. Total number of field trip participants in Region V were 4. 

15. Total number of talks to community organizations in Region V were 5. 

16. Total number of business and industry meetings in Region V were 4. 

17. Total number of contact person conferences held in Region V were 19. 

18. Total number of slides and pictures taken in Region V were 152. 

19. Total number of news releases, radio and television activities in 
Region V we^'^e 20. 



^Yearly Report, 1974, pp. 4-5, 31-35. 
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20. Total number of audio visual presentations in Region V were 5, 

21. Total number of superintendent conferences held in Region V were 13. 
Other activities : 

Career .Guidance Institude, Fairmont, West Virginia 

WVP6A, Cedar Lakes, West Virginia 

World of Work Conference, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Career Education Implementation Workshop at Cedar Lakes, Blackwater Falls, 

and Beckley, West Virginia 
Tour of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Vocational Technical Schools 
Career Education Institute for Principals, Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Meeting with third party evaluation participants 
Career Day at St. Marys High School, St. Marys, West Virginia 
Career Exposition 

Meeting with Gary Little, Community Action representative in Parkersburg, 
West Virginia 

Meeting with James Halterman, Youth Coordinator of Community Action in 

Harrisville, West Virginia 
Meeting with Department of Employment Security, Jackson County 

Results and accomplishments of the project : 1973-74* 

The majority of persons contacted have been receptive to the 
concept Q^-tareer education. 

The career education curriculum units developed by the Region V 
VTE 582 class participants have been evaluated by professionals at the 
state and university levels and found to be of excellent quality. 

Business and industry have been very receptive to working cooperatively 
with schools in career education. 

Parents and students particularly have given enthusiastic support 
to the career education movement. 

Approximately $11,000.00 worth of new materials, including films, 
filmstrips, cassettes, posters, kits, and curriculum resource guide 
materials have been purchased and made available to teachers involved 
in career education in Region V. 

A tremendous amount of positive response has been received from 
teachers, counselors and administrators toward the new career education 
materials. 

A tremendous amount of positive response has been received in 
association with the principals' "institute. 
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Field testing conducted as part of the third party evaluation 
has been completed. 

No significant findings can be reported at this time, however, 
within two months evaluation data from the third party evaluation 
will be available for analysis. 

Practicum (VTE 579) was completed with all sixty participants 
meeting performance criteria. 

Review and survey of available career education literature 
(local and national). The staff visited the National Clearinghouse 
on the Career Education at Ohio State University. 

Reviewed project goals and established priorities for staff 
members. 

Wrote suggested activities which could be used in meeting the 
goals outlined in the project. 

Designed and planned brochure for pro^motional and dissemination 
purposes. 

Negotiated agreement with Marshall University for Professional 
Development classes in Career Education offered in Region V. 

Made personal visits to all County Superintendents involved in 
the Region V project. The purpose, of the visitation was to arrange 
for time to present the new Region V project to all county professional 
personnel . 

The orientation presentation was made to approximately 2,000 
professional personnel in Region V. 

Participants were recruited for the Marshall classes through personal 
visits, telephone contacts, and group meetings. Four classes were arranged 
throughout the regior^ with a total enrollment of approximately 174. 

Contacts were made to set up county task force groups involving 
the seven areas set forth in the project proposal. 

The project director attended a USOE regional meeting in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania to receive relevant information and material about part D 
projects. 

Meetings were held with the Director of the Research Coordinating 
Unit based at Marshall University to write specifications for the 
RFP involving the third party evaluations for the project. 
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1. Teachers and administrators are willing to become involved in 
career education classes 'offered either as in-service or for university 
credit. 

1. A tremendous increase in the availability of commercial career 
education materials is evident. (Using a timeline from July 1, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974). 

3. Classroom teachers are using career education materials in the 
classroom both commercially and locally produced (i.e. career education 
project materials such as OEG-0-73-5295) . 

4. Those teachers and administrators who become involved in the actual 
process of developing and revising career education materials are more 
likely to be supportive of career education as evidenced by the principals' 
iriStitute evaluation summary listed as Appendix 6, 

5. State Department of Education support has added a major emphasis 

to career education as evidenced by the number of requests for career education 
staff members presenting county wide teacher staff meetings. 

6. The field coordiiiators by virtue of the personal contacts made 
at the local, admini strat'We level, have stimulated an interest in career 
e'ducation concepts for teachers and administrators as evidenced by the 
number of requests made for materials and staff support after a school 
in-service presentation. 

1. The use of a mobile unit carrying a large quantity and variety of 
commercial and project produced materials has stimulated increased interest 
in career education as evidenced by administrators requesting a visit from 
the mobile unit and the number of materials checked out for use by those 
teachers observing the materials on the unit. 

8. The decentralization concept of having a field coordinator locally 
available and on call to teachers and administrators has proven very 
effective and is a more direct identification process than would be otherwise 
true if the field coordinator were located in a central office isolated 
from the local educational agencies. 
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LOG OF CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES* 



July 1, 1974- 
June 30, 1975 

Total Number of 
Activities 

IN-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 



A. Teacher Confr3rences 577 

B. Teacher Visitations 293 

C. Material Display 52 

D. Material Delivery & Pickup 427 

E. Field Trip Participants 8 
*F. Audiovisual Presentation 33 

G. Program Taped 7 

H. Slides, Pictures Taken 80 

I. Mobile Unit Utilization 39 
J. Principal Conferences 426 
K. County Contact Person Conferences 98 
L. Counselor Conferences 129 



WORKSHOP IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

A. Faculty Meetings 27 

B. Curriculum Aroa Meetings 12 

C. Countywide Teachers Assembly 5 

D. County Principals Meeting 5 



TASK FORCE 

A. Meetings Attended 25 
Ba Conferences With Members 122 



COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

A. Talks to Community Organizations 4 

B. Visiting Area Employers 20 

C. Publicity (News Release, Radio, Television) 42 

D. Talking With Employees 37 



♦Yearly Report, 1975, p. 123, 
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The evaluation staff is not in the position to offer major conclusions 
as they relate to the input mode. Substantive and quantifiable data for 
determining the successes and/or weaknesses of this mode require a com- 
prehensive analysis of all procedures and activities since the inception of 
the project. 

In lieu of this input evaluation, ERFS offers the following judgmental 
impressions. Implementation was retarded by the competition for teacher/ 
administration participation by other programs and educational initiatives 
in the state. Secondly, the sequence developmental phasing (Orientation 
through Maintenance) depended heavily on the success of the local administrative 
involvement strategy: i.e., teachers must receive support, di.- :ion, and 
facilitation from their principals and central office administrators as 
they embark on an Innovative instructional integration venture. The pro- 
vision for this support may have accidentally occurred at times, but there 
are few visible traces of its being mapped out in advance or, more importantly, 
provided for on a continuing basis. The identification of county liaisons 
was anticipated, but there are no specific indications as to what effects 
such a relationship would have on energizing local administrative support. 

More specific indexes to the progress of the project's implementation 
were secured through obtainipg a register of viewpoints and attitudinal 
perceptions from participating personnel: superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. 

As presented in Chapter III, the summary responses (pp. 68-7C) from 
all three groups overwhelmingly endorse the assumption that the purposes, 
suitability, and relevancy to target groups of the ca»^eer education program 
were effectively implemented. The conclusion from this collective agreement 
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is that, from the standpoint of many participants, the general means of 
operationallzation are outstanding. At this vantage point, the conclusion 
might be further expressed to suggest that even in the absence of proper 
quantifiable objectives and implementation design, the program goals have 
been operational ized and its aims successfully adopted. 

The process mode is similar to the input mode but relates more directly 
to periodic program decisions and specific functions in the delivery system, 
including monitoring and feedback capacities. Graphic instances as to the 
degree of success and/or failure in this mode are based on the data presented 
in Chapter III relating to specific. items on Career Awareness, Exploration, 
and Preparation strategies as responded to by superintendents, principals, 
and teachers. Main conclusions result from an extrapolation of these data. 
(1) Career education awareness endeavors saturate the region. Even the low 
participating teachers are more than marginally ir.volved and certainly 
aware, themselves, of particular strategies and activity options. This suggests 
that a "ripple effect" at the elementary level may be taking place with high 
participating teachers influencing their counterparts. In effect, the career 
education concept appears to have taken hold in the classrooms. (2) The 
high participating teachers evidence the conclusion that the greater the 
contact between coordinator and implementer, the higher the amount of in- 
volvement and participation by the teacher. The high groups (3rd and 6th 
grade) reported considerably more career education practices (see Tables 
2 and 3) than did the low group of teachers. Therefore, direct contact with 
teachers is as equally critical as the mobilization of administrative support. 
(3) By inference, the cleavage of perception between principals and each of 
the other respondent groups (teachers and superintendents) as demonstrated on 
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the questionnaires would seem to suggest that cormiuni cation among project 
staff, the superintendents, and the teachers may be responsible for the latter 
groups' endorsement of the program. The weak link may be the lack of systematic 
and prescribed channels of communication between the project and the principals, 
which is discussed under the input conclusion. In other words, the liaisons 
who represent extensions of the central office to each local administrator 
should provide the key link in the internal coordination of the program in 
each district. Gaps in this linkage may explain the otherwise inexplicable 
disparity of principals' perception as to the merits of most awareness activities. 
(4) The most graphic instances of the success of the career awareness goal 
are the inculcation of realistic career views and proper work attitudes in 
students and the integration of the approach with basic academic subjects, 
suggesting that in substance and form in the 3rd and 6th grades the project 
is attaining stupendous success. 

Testimony to the effectiveness of career exploration and preparation 
strategies resides in the attitudinal perceptions proffered by these same 
respondents. There is consistency between the responses for 9th and 12th 
grade groups and elementary groups; that is, the superintendents and teachers 
rearii a similar plateau of consensus about related functions and the principals 
evidence disparity. The activities more proper to these secondary developmental 
stages which exhibit singular effectiveness are provisions for first-hand 
knowledge of work, opportunities for exploration of careers, and application 
of career education to basic academic skills. One wo'ild have to conclude 
that the implementation of the project is aimed in the right direction expecially 
in so far as it has attracted prerequisite participation and support by chief 
administrators and teachers. The enigmatic incongruency of principals' perceptions 
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suggests again, that the project finds adoption at levels related to project 
staff priorities and efforts. Principals are in the middle and may have the 
least direct involvement in the venture. 

The product mode serves to measure program attainments by focusing on 
the extent to which goals have been achieved. The product dimension also 
prepares the decision-maker for quality control and subsequent modifications 
in key areas of the context, input, and process modes. The consequences of 
a product assessment may take the forms of project termination, project 
continuation, or project modification. 

In the career awareness state, it is possible to conclude that there 
were no significant cognitive gains for 3rd and 6th grade students selected 
for the sample tested on the CEQ cognitive instruments. In the affective 
awareness area, the array of positive attitudinal changes in students does 
not suggest that the high groups {3rd and 6th) have achieved more than the 
low groups; 

Some items, however, are encouraging and may suggest that some major 
educational objectives fare better for the high groups. Particularly note- 
worthy is the Instance of more student awareness of the variety of work roles. 
Moreover, it may be more important for the decision-makers to consider the 
relatively high mean scores attained by both groups of children, and to delight 
in the fact that awareness has been instilled, regardless of the structural 
contingencies. 

The stages of career exploration and preparation yield somewhat similar 
conclusions. First of al ^ . it appears that there is not a discernibly consistent, 
difference in stuHent CDI scores as related to the number of high participating 
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teachers that students encounter in the secondary school program in the 

region. Although significant differences were obtained for both 9th and 12th high 

groups at some point along the continuum (0 vs. 2+ for the 9th grade and 0 

vs. 3+ for the 12th grade), a consistent pattern has not developed^ below 

or above these fixed intervals. 

Therefore whatever gains occur-and there are some —for students, it 
is not statistically possible to attribute those gains directly to the precise 
number of high participating teachers. Rather, a quite confusing and sporadic 
array appears which obviates against ascribing significance to the relationship 
of teacher involvement to student career education performance. 
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CHAPTER 5 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following suggestions are intended for a wide audience of 
educators and administrators who may study this report for its implications 
on potential or already established career education programs in their locales 
Concomitantly, the recommendations are formed logically from the conclusions 
and are further extended to translate into guidelines for tr-ansportabi 1 i ty. 

Context 

It is recommended that a program of this type be conceptually structured 
with more precise behavioral objectives and that the relationship between 
process (learning activities) and product (learning outcomes) goals be made 
more direct and content-specific.- Moreover, it is critical that baseline 
data on students as they proceed through the program be kept so as to provide 
periodic feedback about the adequacy of the goals and objectives. Too often, 
we arrive at the termination level of a nroject wishing that quantifiable 
baseline data had been gathered prior to the initiation or implementation of 
the project. Very often, the acquisition of such data can be included as a 
component of the needs assessment. More often than not, a third-party 
assessment .is required at the culmination of these projects. A local agency 
is then faced with probably the most important decision concerning the project- 
continue, terminate, or modify. Without proper baseline data and continual 
movitoring and feedback, the third-party evaluation must be performed i_n 
vacuo , in an isolated and restricted context. 
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Input 

Any career education project should be organized and planned to provide 
for an assessment of feasiblity of goals, determination of the availability 
of strategies to meet goals, analysis of costs and benefits of various 
strategies, the calculation of the probability of success based on past 
experiences and future trends, the understanding of the legal and moral 
implications of the strategies, a plan for staff utilization, a set of stan- 
dard, for scheduling activities, and a provision for use and acceptance by 
outside resources. 

The potential adoptor of a career education project has many educational 
alternati i'es or options for implementation, ranging from a school-specific 
model to a region or state-wide arrangement. Assessments which include the 
aforementioned input elements provide invaluable information to the potential 
implementer. 

Process 

The preeminent recommendations generated for this mode concern two 
conclusions highlighted in. Chapter 5. It is strongly suggested that those 
charged with continuation of this project and implementers of future 
endeavors consider the residual effects of peer teacher influences in a school. 
In this project, it was discovered that a "ripple" or an apostolic effect 
may explain the accomplishments of the overall program. And future imple- 
menters would be well-advised to concentrate initially in the first year of 
development on building up a strong --even if numerically small --cadre of 
early adoptors in each school. It will, in all probability, be these adoptors 
who "sell" the program to others in their immediate environment and magnify 
its accompl ishments. 
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It is also imperative to establish systematic links between program staff 
and local school administrators. Principals are key personnel for facilities 
and lend support to any innovative educational endeaver. Thus a precise 
job descritpion and set of expected accomplishments for each county liaison 
are critical. Otherwise the principal is too easily by-passed or, at worst, 
neglected entirely and thereby alienated. 

Product 

A product assessment is the means for providing quality control by 
decision-makers in monitoring the context, input, and process modes. 
Product measures must be performed regularly and systematically. If delay 
or inconsistency sets in, a goal may be already drifting too far away from its 
original axis of aim/intent. The result becomes one of discovering too late ■ 
that certain plans, strategies, or procedures are not working well, after the 
project has gained too much momentum in an unintended direction. Efforts to 
steer it back to its original course are futile at this point. 

To avoid this predicament, proper testing and securing of participant's 
perceptions should be undertaken regularly with predetermined iiiitruments . 

Coda 

The reader should be left with a final impression about the essential 
nature of this program which will assist him in replicating a program of a 
similar nature. That iiT^nression is this: a sine qua non for successful 
development of a career education program is the provision for coordination 
among State Department of Education staff, central and local school ad- 
ministrators, implementers, representatives of business and industry, parents » 
students, university professors, and project staff. The RESA V project obtained 
this cooperation to a large degree, and its salient accomplishments are 
traceable directly to the harmonious integration of its planners, implementers, 
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consultants, and coordinators. It is recommended that potential adoptors 
examine this factor and analyze the underlying ingredients prompting its 
success. 

Correspondingly, a RESA Agency provides the most advantageous structure 
for a career-oriented educational program which aspires to effect positive 
educational benefits for the children of a multi-county area. The capacities 
and expertise for program coordination, and follow-up, are characteristically 
the strong suites of a RESA Agency, such as RESA V. The evaluators strongly 
recommend that future developers of career education in West Virginia and 
states consider the immediate advantages to be gained by situating the program 
with a RESA or intermediate agency. 
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available. Hovaver, tha co^i:^ t: j t i . i of ni-.^erous nfa:- vcciL icrial- 
technical education centers across t!ie staL^j avui Una J-':veloixr*en£: or 
a state corjT.'^nity college systen v;ill vcsult in increase-! CL>nt:inul 
education progrc.n capability rviL:i :{v-'ro?ir lata career ciuc^iLi oa 

J'- ■ " 

progran eraphasis. 

The need for career oriented educational prograns in Uo.st 

Virginia can be well docuiinentef' .iriti^ the d.:ccKie of the sixticj^ 

the State lost 6.2 percent of i' ^pulatrion wich the population 

decline in so^ie localities being even nore severe. While some 

have painted out that a declining population ir.ay be regarded as 

a desirable reaction to economic change - that population loss is 

an adjustment to a level that can be supported by the available 

econonic base - there are important additional considerations^^ 

In order to reverse the trend of outnigration a substantial program 

of econoniic development is nandated vith corresponding emphaiiis in 

-the provision of public education and other hur.an developmer.: s.ervices 

2 

for residents of the State. 

The FY 72 CAMPS plan identifies the need to equip young 
people entering the work force with skills to enable them to 
compete in the job market as a priority for state nanpower planning. 
A further priority identified in this plan relates to the need to 
arrest tha out -migration of the states citizens in order that future 
economic development of the state will not be jeopardized. The 

^John L. Nikesell, The Inipact of Population T 'ss on U)cal 
Government Fi nan ces in Wes ^_yi.r-'in I a (: /o r^.iaiov/n : Rl^^'gTonT'^Tlfe search 
.Institute, V/est Virginia i;nivcri:lcy, 10/2), pp. 1-2. 
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prine tar^eC populatiioxi i;i mod of ir.anpo^-er ^^i^rvices, accoi'Jiiig to 
tUe CM'IVS pLn, are your.^> vorkers in tlic 16 to 2^ rje ^roup category. 
/.Jditionally, it is estimated that abnost 82,000 iiidLvicuals v;hose 
incorr.es are at or below the poverty level are in noed of such service 
Ti'.us, implementation of a career oriented educational progrciu ir.odel, 
vith provisions for adequate serviceiJ in relation to such needs, 
seems iinperative to future social and economic developr.ent in the 
state. I 

The allocation of over i;>75Oj,O00 for support of career education 
program-US in West Virginia and the experiences of these progr.^ns 
has stimulated a high level of interest on the part of local 
educational ageacicij throughout the state. The need to design ' 
specific strategies for facilitating career education pro^rara 
development throughout the state to ir.eet this level of interest 
is apparent. Thus, this project is designed as a n-odel for career 
education developr...mt on a regional basis for West Virginia. ■ The 
need for a ir.odel of this type is amplified by an ajsessnent of the 
state in regard to the availability of fiscal resources for developin 
career oriented educational programs on a statewide basis. 

-^West Virginia sc!';ool districts are org^mized on the county 
level with schocO jysteni boundaries being concurrent with county 
lines. There are fifty-five county systems in the state, ranging 
in size fro3 1,130 students in grades 1-12 in Wirt County to 
51,007 in Kanawha County, with a t( :. al state cnroll.p.-r.t of 395,346 
students in grades 1^12. (1971-1972 enrol. L.;ent: data). if available 
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a career oricn-ed cd-cctior.al p-o-.i:-< on a si.;;:u Uar.vous l-asii. 
This project consnituCes t'r.e e-pllcacioa of -.-^ch a plan and involves 
a Regional Education Servica A^^ncy in the csLablislLr.eat of such 
a program throughout a seven coiuTty area. 

j 

The geographic area to bs served by the projoct ''ies in 
vest central VJest Virginia and includes ths counties of Jackson, 
Pleasants, Ritchie, Roane, Tyler, VMrt and Wood. The irap on the 
following page out Unas the boundary of the Re-ion V Service ' 
Area^vhich was so approved under rules and regulations which 
vere established by the Str^ze Board of Education. 

The total population of the region, according to the 1970 
Census, is 153,334. Inf orir.ation relative to population b^ cv<unty ' ' * 
and density of . population is as follovs: 

COUT^HY • * ■ P-OPUUTION DENSITY PriR 

. . SQUARE NILE 



Wood 


86,818 


230 


■Jackson 

f 


20,903 


44 


Roane 


14,111 


29 


Ritchie 


10,145' 


22 


-Tyler 


9,929 


. 38 


Pleasants 


7,274 


54 


Wirt . 


4,154 


IS 


Total for Region V 


153,334 


60 


Total for Wnst Virginia 


1,734,237 


72 
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REGION V 





WEST 



VIRGINIA 
1 



i! 



-40" 



\::::fc;:;\ . ' T 



fVV: A\ / \ / J ^ 

^ / \ ' / * 




-/ 



/ 





10 



|i I8i 



■5 



I 



PopjL-Lic:. .>-Mzy Is -.caU-^:: nlo.i., Chiu KIv.- i-Juscrlal 

Vood, Jack:3on and •^lG.K-:in!:s co.iuci-s Lhe cou:illes 

experienced a po:;uIjL:ica loss. Th- hlnck popul utioa is not 
in chs region, con^flt^.^iv.-^ only oae pcrcea!: of the coCal population, 
with the heaviest concentration being in Vood County. 

The area is priniarily rural non-farm. Manufacturing is the 
principal ei-ployer. Production includes r.ctal, v^lass, clothing, 
chemicals and food produc ■ TnJuGt:r>- io concent:r;ite J alon- the 
Ohio Pviver. Major industries in the area are Union C.irbide, KMC 
Corporation, Quaker State Oil Refining^ Corning Glass, American 
. Cyanamidi DuPont, Borg-Harner, Carboruiidun Metals, Kaiser Alualuuni, 
Kavens Metal Products^- and Te>:tron Incorporated. 

. labor force has increased during the p.ist few years r.nd 

is coTnprised primarily of rr.an. Tills has resiil<.ed in a larce 
untrained female vock force. . ' 

^In addition to public elementary .;nd secondary schooU, the * ' ' * 

,are-i is served by a number of public and private schools. Uood 
County has a nuirier of private Gler?.entary and secondary* schools, 
the Parkersburg Cornr.unity College and the" Mountain State Business " ' 

College. A beauty school is also located in Wood County. Glenville 
State College in nearby Cilmer County and Marietta College in 
Marietta, Ohio are within co.T.-nating distance of many students in 
the area. , \ . 
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service Jackson and R^jijne Counties. :\r.c':,\\'^r ^ In t':\'2 .idv :n:: -jd 
planning stiage, vould jervice Tyler, PleriJ..!:;:^ anJ lUrchie Co'i.^ti^^Sj 
vhilu the design for a n^rw fdcillLy located in V'cod County is 
currently in the ^jrelininary planning stride. 

The completion of "hese facilities vill greatly expand the 
number of secondary, postnecondary and adult vocational pro^ra:::3 
vhich are available in the area, Parkersburg Contu.i; ..ity Colle^^e 
and the beauty school and busine'-s college in Pnrkersburs ^re 
additional sources of pos tsecondary career praparation program 
opportunities. 

The school population of the counties in the area and the 
number of schools in each county are provided in the Tables on the 
following page. It nay be noted that a total of 37^908 elementary 
and secondai^^ school students reside in th'e Region V Regional 
Education Service Agency area. 

- The density of population, in the ac^ri, requ ires that the 

Regional Education Agency be service oriented in providing pro::,r3ms 

designed to affect broa is of education for children throughout 

3 

the region. 

The development of a prc;::ran designed to provide occupational 

ccnnpetency on'^the part of each student as he moves through the 
educational system is viewed as a priority item for iniproving 

.education in the region. The aodel, which vill be introduced 

^Harry M. Laing for the Board of Directors, "A Proposal for 
the EstablishoT.ent of the Regional Education Service Agency," Septer.ber 
29, 1972. 
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'^-12 Total 

217 2,935 2,777 5,929 

Pleasants 69 857 ' 1,770 

^^^^■^^'"^^ . 35 1,191 T^^3Q 2,2/0 

■ ^1 1>753 ,,297 3,096 



Tyler 40 



1,373 956 



«-^rt 0 603 



T>ler 9 2 

Wirt 6 1 

Wood 42 10 

Parochial 1 2 

TOTAL ,94 .23 



19 
4 
9 
12 
11 
7 
52 
3 
117 



,359 



^^'0 ' 1,133 



"9 10,590 9,A37. 20,616 

Parochial 29 . . 293 337 714 

970 19,610 ■ 17,328 '37,908 

• TABLE II 

/. ' NU>f3ER 0? ELDLZNTARY AJID SE:CO^:DARY SCHOOLG ' * 

Elementary Secondary Total 
Jackson 15 3 

Pleasants 3 

RitcMe „ „ 7 2 " . 

Roane 10 2 
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nnJ occupational cc:..ete:icy n.vo- fully ^-t, P.ovi.Ie; tn^ 

Cleans fhroush vh5oh tha oduc:itional sy.c;-.:s involv^J c,.n he-.:.e 

norc responsive to tiLi:: n.^csd. 
! 

The r-odeT and thr- ?ro-ran it vill ,■•3-, will reflect 

the purpose and focus of Part Excr^.plary l-V^osran-.s as provided 
in the Vocational Act ;.r,endr.eats of 1963. in so doing, it viU 
enable the school systen^s involved to a) better bridge th=. eap 
between education and vork, b) pronote further cooperation between 
the educational systecis involved and other manpover c-encxes, 
and c) broaden the educationai exoeriencas of youth in the re.eion 
through creation of additional opportunities throush which th^y 
may become educationally and occupationally competent. 

\ 
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SUPcPa.'iTSNOENT GP.r.U'o.! $',y.ria 



Please resocnd rn --a.-s ..^ ^: ^ 

AGREr-' '•"■'^-^ 

NOT "SURE 
DISAGREE 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 

2. The purposes of C=>-=a., Fri„^,.,-„„ , 
, to rast Qf the stide'n^s app«red to clear 

Xm/^l^^^^^^f^^ ^^-at1,„ v,ere" 

5. Students salnad first-hand -vro 
: work (field trips, ^esourc^e peopiefecc. ) °' 
Students w.re exposed to ade,.ate hanJs-on ..pen-ences, 

- Students explored thair c^r^^^.,^u-i^^ ■ 
under a variety of sn^a?i?n, '"'■"'^''^ ^reas 

or work. situations percianing to the ..;orld 



1 3 4 5 

] ? 3 4 5 

^ 2 -J 4 5 

1 3 4 5 

^2345 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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As a result of the Career Ediicatic" -ron^a.-i : 

i3. The student tndsrst^nds, acc-pts, .v^.i r -ijitas ii^ir-;-/ 
. nerse f erotionally, r-r.-lly. p:.v-.-,1.-:3l ]y to ii i j /V-^ 
• social, eaucational, and ca-^c-'er veM c..::;. 
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1 2 



of th-: Program. ' ■ --^ 

( - J 4 5 

11. Cai-c"-:-'' Education of ti;1s ryp- .^.V-jjsd ■ - /-.-l-. ■■>■ .^■z r.-. 
to •?vGr / r": ■ " ' 

- .23 .-J 5 

1?-. Sfjciants became a v.-?. re of tha fi:c;r.o," t.-.a-: c.n,;>riO':'-"" 
success in an dr.cjpr.tion. 
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12 3 4 5 



interaction and its 3 ff 3ct cr. ^ ^ 

16. Ths stiid-jr.t i,5 abid to plan liis/iver c^.oszn c.-^rear .a,-d 
progress vntfifn the carsor cr ciia-ire tJ9 diractinn 
h:s/her career if n-ijcessary or jeoirabla. 

17. The- student is able to undersca-.vj h;a vjiua of sr:-,,-,-.] 
. subjects in terns of thsir nin.:tio.n >. iSr.n and oiVt- id:^ 

the Classroom. 

18. The -litudenr, is able to co;.ipreiien.,: :■;:•.:! dv;-•■r3i^y gi.-i 
corriplexity of odjcationcl -:1 ^.c-rnuti ;e3 i/i Veiaticn'iw^iG 
to a change in t;;e job ;.;? ';<ct; socirty, -.-d soif. 

1". Tre otu'^-'nt is f.bln t ) fr.-^-tion ii^ c:-.. - >rf.----,-,::;'. • . 
d-j':i3iori.-n!al'.1r.g --:iJ \"rr'i, yiji\^:i.v-\ : r...-..::.-.^ r^s. 

r.C',, The student 1 5 able to apply *.vji!.:at io.-:.-; i .kiVis io th^ 
, planning; ar.d pr;.H;: -r. c ion for 'Vi^ry -.r l;;.-; caroi-^ I'orid. 



■1 5 



1 ^1 |H» 



1 ? 3 4 5 



"i 2 „; 



> 2 : ^ 'i 



12 3 4-5 
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3 - i;.;^ SKi\' 

22. ThB studant is able to cc-'or-h^^nd ciiv^-siry j::J 
cotnplGxity of vior-: til ror/ia^i vos bo ri' -a va i 1 ajl an.a 
acpropr iate fco hin:/::er in the pre5?nt ar-.: fur-^.'^}, 

23. Th2 student is able to v-'-rcocjnue c;r:t jobs cr.-erge 
on the resulting cvzd'^c::^ --irid servic-j.,. 

24. T\\2 stiidant is riotivated r,vOv/arJ, pLirs'jfG, a.'vj 
beccrries eiTiployed in construct i v::- work. 

25. Other teacliers in this scliool iiava a favorable 
attit'jda tcv/ard Career Education. 

26. Helping students to appraise thei^' doiiitiei,, 
interests and potentials is an ir ::..'^car'^ cart of 
Career Education. 

27. Instruction in Car'aar L-jcac-::i": rcl^i.ar,: :o era 
needs of students at this leve^. 



Tha local project coordinators have provided assistance 
in: 

23. selecting appropriate instructional n^aterials, 

29. identifying people and inaterialG \;ithin the co:rnunicy 
as possible resources in the presfintati'^n of the Career 
Ed^ication Uni ts 

30. coordinating and planning activities ar?.ong te-icher--; 

31. the actual presentation of ti^e Caroer Education Units 
vnthin the classrocrris. 



i 3 ^: 5 

j 2 4 5 

I 3 1 5 

1 2 d ; 5 

1 2 3 ^; 5 

1 2 3 S 

1 2 3 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 ^: 3 4 5 

i 2 3 ^1 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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1 - stroiMjlv aq/'se 

2 - agree 

3 - not sure 

4 - disagree 

5 - strongly disagree 

8. Students learned to self-appraise tiieir c-raerninn 
potentials. 

9. Equipment was adequate to accomplish tlie objectives 
of the Pre -ram. jt^^- Lives 

10. Adequate materials and supplies were made available 
for the Program. 

n. Career Education of this type should be made available 
to every student. 

12. Students became aware of the factors that contributed to 
success 7n an occupation, 'uulbu to 

As a result of the Career Education Program: 

13. The student understands, accepts, and relates himself/ 
herself emotionally, mentally,, and physically to his/her 
social, educational, and career ventures, 

J4. The student understands that there are certain physical 
mental, and emotional characteristics which make him/her 
unique. 

15. The student understands the importance of interoersonal 
interaction and its affect on others. 

16. The student is able to plan his/her chosen career and 
progress within the career or change the direction of 
his/her career if necessary or desirable, 

17. The student is able to understand the value of school 
subjects in terms of their function within and outside 
the classroom. 

18. The student is able to comprehend the diversity and 
complexity of educational alternatives in relationship 
to a change in the job market, society, and self. ' 

19. The student is able to function in the performance of 
decision-making and work adjustment processes. 

.20. The student is able to apply educational skills in the 

planning and preparation for entry into the career world. 
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1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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■ 1 - strong !y a^jroe 

2 - eg res 

3 - not sure 

4 -r disagree 

5*- strongly disagree 

21- The student is able to understand that there are pfiysical, 
mental, and en^otional aspects of v;ork \/inch may or rnay not 
be satisfying. 12345 

22. The student is able to comprehend the diversity and 
complexity of work alternatives both available and 

appropriate to him/her in the present ahd future. 12 3 4 5 

23. 'The student is able to recognize that jobs emerge 

and diminish because of the value society places 

on the resulting products and services, 12 3 4 5 

24. The student is motivated toivard, pursues, and 

becomes employed in constructive work. 12 3 4 5 

25. Other teachers in this school have a favorable 

attitude tov/ard Career Education. 1 2 3 4 5 

26. Helping students to appraise their abilities, 
interests and potentials is an ipportant part of 

/ Career Education. 12 3 4 5 

27. Instruction in Career Education is relevant to the 

needs of students at this level, 12 3 4 5 

The local project coordinators have provided assistance 
in: 

28. selecting appropriate instructional m-:»terials* 1 2 3 4 5 

29. identifying people and materials \/ithin the community 
as possible resources in the presentation of the Career 

Education Units 12 3 4 5 

30. coordinating and planning activities among teachers » 2 3 4 5 

31. the actual presentation of the Career Education Units 

within the classrooms. 12 3 4 5 
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TEACiiER PRACTICES SURVEY 

Please limit your responses to the 75-76 school year, l/e arjain remind you 
that all rGSpons,es are confidential and will not be snared '/it;i ariy individual 
within your school system. 



l.a.How often do you plan to conduct or liave conducted field trips to \/ork 
sites this year? 



b*What kinds of v/ork sites have been visited or do you plan to visit? 



2. a. How often do you have v^orkers visit in class? 

at least (number) tines per (clieck one) j/eek 

_!lonth 

_year 



never 



b. List the different kinds of v/orKers \iho have visited your class(es), 



3. a. How often do you provide exploratory work experience for each student? 

at least (number) times per (check one) y;eek 

month 

y ear 

' b. What kinds of exploratory work experiences have been provided for your 
students? 
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Do you have a Career Activities Center in your school? Yes f;o 

What is the degree of your utilization of the 

Career Activities Center? Frequent Infrequent Ilever 

l!hat is the degree of utilization of it by 

your students? Frequent Infrequent Never 

How often do you use audio-visual materials (films, tape-slide programs, film 
strips) in your career education instruction? 

at least (number) time per (check one) jieek 

^ nionth 

y ear 

lihat audio-visual materials have you used for career education instruction? 



Indicate the frequency (number of times per week, mcnth, semester) of the 
following activities during your career education instruction. 



a, teacher-class discussion of careers and/or opportunities 
b* small group discussion of careers and/or opportunities 
Student presentation of careers and/or job opportunities 
displays or posters concerning careers and jobs 
career related role playing and simulation 
use of library resources related to careers 



d. 
e, 
f, 

g- 



h, 
1 . 



use of newspaper and rnagazines related to job 
opportunities 

integration of basic skills with career education 
use of professional employment agencies 



^times per^ 
times per 



^times per^ 
_^times per^ 
times per 



times per^ 



times per 



times per 



times per^ 
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9. How often do you use special class projects in career education instruction? 
at least (number) ^times per (check one) yeek 

jTiOnti) 

year 

List the kinds of special class projects. 



10. Hov/ often (number of times per v;eek, month, or year) do you employ the 
following materials in career education instruction? 

a, printed materials ^times per 



b. work sheets, tests, inventories ^ times per 

c. curriculum units times per 



11. How often do you meet with tlie field coordinator to plan career education 
instruction? 

at least (number) _times per \ieek 

m onth 

year 
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Please check any of the following activities t^at v;ers utilised in your career 
education instruction this year, 

PROCESS OBJECTIVE?. (LCARrililG ACTIVITIES) FOR CAREER EUCATIOri 

These objectives describe very specific [.ehavior while they are in the process of 
learning concepts related zo school subjects cuid career education. The process objf^c^ 
tives (called earning activities in the modules) indicate specific behavior which is 
intended to help students achieve trie performance objectives. 

Sample learning experience (process objectives) are as follows: 



_Plant Seeds 
J1ake Pop Corn 
jChurn Butter 
Joys 
J/isitors 
JSafety Game 
JDiscusstion 
Tlural 

Hail box Rotary Rack 
>aint 
j'leasuring 
^Star for a Day 
^Draw Family 
Happy and Sad Pictures 
yiBVj Films 
j)raw Ilyself 
life Size Cutouts 
jlake Dictionary 
[Field Trip 
[Select Foods 
Question and Answer 
Cut Out Pictures 
Write Invitations 
Bulletin Board Tree 
Table Display 
Write Stories 
Library Books 



PRKiARY 

^Children Reaction 
^Dramatic Play 
_Dress-up Box 
_PTA Presentation 
_Invi tations 
_Draw Maps 
_Room Duty 
^Listen to Speaker 
^Follow Rules. 
Bulletin Board 
Jiatch Pictures and flames 
_Show and Tell 
_Draw Honie, Pets, Etc. 
JJiscuss Feel ings 
J^reative Play 
J)iscuss Tools 
_Draw Pictures 
^Collage of Workers 
[^Collect Materials 
Jasting Party 
Jirite Thank You (iotes 
Astronaut Launch Game 
J)esign Placemats 
^List Jobs 
Committee Work 
^Buss Sessions 
Jnvite iiotliers for 
^Cookies and Punch 



Scrapbook 

^ jlake Costumes 

+++fiake Hats 

[latching 

Coloring 

Cutouts 

^Square Dance 

. ^Tour Facilities 

Designing 

^Count Letters in Names 

Grown-up Activities 

^View Film-strip 

^Read Stories 

^I'iho Am I? 

^Pantomine 

^Resource Persons 

^Guessing Riddles 

Singing 

^Role Playing 

^Prepare Menu 

^Discuss tlanners 

Pleasure Ingredients 

I'Jord Cards 

^List Questions 

(lake Booklets 

"Iln Thinking of Someone 

Who Likes, . 



KJTERMEUIATE 



^Discussion 
J?ead Books 
"^Sing Songs 
[Role Play 
fractions 
JIath Story 
Jlake Signs 
J^onstruct Props 



List Jobs 



. ^erbs to iiouns 

Uance 

flural 

Plan Field Trip 

^List Job Duties 

[latch Jobs and Equipment 

^Simulate Work 



^Demonstrations 

^Campaign 

^Research 

Jleasuring 

^Decorations 

[Collect Items 

jlatch Jobs and Skills 

[Application Form 
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^Cashiering 
^Posters 
_Spc?n Words 
Jjroup Work 
^Listening 
jSuest Speakers 
J"hank You iiotes 
^Spelling Lesson 
Jirite Poems 
^Drawings 
_Pantomine 
JTake Motes 
^Field Trip 
^Operate Equipment 
^Prepare Script 
51 ides 
Filmstrip 
jloney Problems 
Count Money 
Tlodel Tools 
Jlat Pictures 
[Read Instructions 
Write Story 
Read Pamphlets 
Open Bank Account 
'Design Product 
Write Letters 
Compute Costs 
Group Work 
JResearch Report 



IflTEKMEDIATt (Conc) 

^Price iiorchandise 

lews pa per 

Identify Symbols 

^Progress Reports 

^Questioning 

^Evalup.tion 

l/ritten Reports 

V' vt?. . 

View Films 

^Prepare Skit 

Introduction 

Collect Pictures 

^Film 

I nvitations 

Read Brochures 

Share Feel ing: 

Committee Work 

Definitions 

Refine Job Clusters 

Cut Out Pictures 

^Sand 

Host Open House 

^Dramatize 

IJrite Surrimaries 

Keep Records 

^i-Jho Am I? 

^Screpbook 

fiake Chringe 

^Parel Discussion 

Charcoal Sketch 



_Sel 1 ing 
_List Words 
^Bulletin Board 
^Elections 
_Check List 
Jloney Games 
_Oral Reports 
^Interviewing 
^Observation 
_V:cr«bulary 
Jlewspapers 
_/repare Questions 
_Learn Equipment 
JResearch Letters 
Jlap fleasurement 
^Library Books 
Juild flodels 
Jeam Research 
^Portrayal 
jColor Schemes 
Jinish tiaterials 
Weave Rugs 
J^uestion Children 
j-ist Questions 
Prepare Charts 
Write Essays 
Oral Reports 
Survey 
Audio Tapes 



JResearch Paper 
Jlcck Situation 
[Assembly Line 
liews Letter 
J3uiz 

\ist Jobs 
Jheme 

Jl)lassified Ads 
Jol lage 

Experimentation 
Score Tests 
[Collect Data 
Typing 
j-etteri ng 
Utilize Equipment 
Drawings 
Label ing 

Qn-the-Job Experience 
Observe Workers 



SECOnOARY 

J^eading 
_^Bulletin Board 
^Crossword Puzzles 
JTerm Papers 
^^Siavjlation Exercises 
J^ole Playing 
^Lecture 
JDiscussion 
Jake [iotes 
"Newspaper "Want Ads" 
Jilms 
Fi Imstrips 
j?ral Repnrts 
Telotrainer 
Interviewing 
Demonstrations 
Occupa^.^onal Uglies 
Video Taping 
Questioning 
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llrite Resume 

Occupational Notebook 
TT^Tnterest Inventories 

^Table Display 

l/ork Sheets 

Civil Service Exam 

^Field Trip 

^Pantomine 

Buzz Sessions 

^Posters 

Construct Props 

^List Terms 

^^-repare Foods 

^Sewing 

Resource Person 

^Cost Accounting 

Committee Work 

Interaction Groups 

^Library Visits 
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Maintain Records 

Body Language 

^Form Business 

Produce Merchandise 

Television Reports 

^Produce Shov; 

Imitation 



J-ledi tation 
J/r ite Summations 
iJrite Essay 
Student Elections 



_Thank You Letters 
_Read Plays 
^Apply for Social 
Security Cards 
^Complete Job Applications 
[^Personal Data Cards 
Tlobi les 
[Research 
[Prepare Ads 
Jape Recor^jngv 
[^Slogans 
"Voting 



^Student Projects 
^Equipment Nomenclature 
J)ictionary Use 
J Kits 

_^Prepare Costumes 
_^Prepare Survey Instru- 
ment 

Survey Individuals 
J\ctivity Sheet 

harts 
Jiudio Tapes 
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licnii^ of Principal ^^^^ 

School . 

iJem-^ of Career Ed. Coordinator 

Ar^aa of Planning and Adinini strati on: 

1, Uhat has been done in planning and general coordination for career ed? 



2. liere you involved in the coordination and planning? {If so, how?) 



Instructional Support Services: 

3, Hov/ nany and what kind of instructional materials and curriculum units were 
a. developed? 



b. revised or adapted? 



c. made available to your school including purchase and rental? 



How were instructional materials disseminated? 



5. Kow were ccmmunity resources involved in instruction? 

Field trips (on-site visitation) 

Resource personnel visiting school 

providing materials for teaching career education 

. '.^(specify) 

6. Was career guidance and counseling improved by involving community resources? 
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7. How m:.ny couaselors Wr^re added? . 

8, To v/hat extent v/ere ro'insolors involvad in: 
Plaase use - F - freqiontly (ct least once a wock) 

I - iMFnxiuently (cncc per rronth or loss) 
U - Won -existent 

organizing and ccardinating fieU: trips nnd or unest speakers 

condL'cting r^^all or largo gro- in cl^.ssrooms 

prorldiDg acidlticn^l carce- :trjctional materials 

conducting individiial sass u itr ccncerninq career 

aspirations 



condijc^rno prront-studcnt con rarer: ces ccrcarning career a$?ira::ionr. 

oth.cr ;--;?t:civy} 

I'd nc::" jlors incr-^ace p::pha5:s c:! c:>r(nr inv^r:^t and career gind^rc^; 



'0. !;3v/ r:.r.v Gtiia^::'::: v.':rc i;:v,;lvcd in job and cducaticnal n^^ce-^en": ac+vit-c- 
prcvidoJ? ' w - 



What uj yc?;- r.:-^] w^v ^^-:y,:>]\^hr;d L;' th-:c octlvitics? 



14. \:l]i\t in-j of ;v:bi;r. rnlr^;icn: cictivitias w.-^ro conducted? (e g lett'^r-s 

' """ — 

^' ' 

5. ■ 
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15. How did in-service activities affect college degree programs of participants? 



Area of Instruction: 



16. Did first year in-service career education teachers continue to conduce 
career education activities? 

17. ^' non-participating teachers affected? 

18. As a consequence, did non-participating teachei onduct career education 

activities? ________ 

19. Did your involvement have an apparent affect on instruction in your 
school? 

20. How was career education implemented? 

integrated with other subject matter? 

separate uhits of instruction in class? 

separate" CPU rs e^? ~ 

other? 



21. lias secondary vocational education expanded and br-^dened at qrades 
11-14? ^ ^ 

22. Uas there an increase in the number of students in existing vocational 
programs? 

23. Uas there an increase in new types of vocational programs? 

(If yes please specify) ^^^^ ~^ 



Area of Transportability: 

24. Are developed curriculum units suitable for use in most other schoolr? 

25. Have they been requested? 

25. Is the administrative model for implementation transportable? 



27. What needs should be considered in adapting the model for use in another 
region or state? 
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Ad::-:tionel Areas: 

28, How '^'requently d^d you hava contact with t!:? career education coordinatc;-V 



2y. What v:as the pattern of cafr.mur.i cation betw:!:n the principal and 
coordinator? (e.g. by phone, personal contact, etc.,) 



30, How W2re the sites for c • education centers chosen? 



31. Who v.'?.s rosponsible for tn^ d2cisions on wliere the sitGS v/ould be 
estcjlished? 



3.'?. Hcv/ r.'.!ch influenr? does the principal have on teachers who are relii-rtar"'. 
to ".rtic":p?.ta ccr^.^r ed. instruction? 



33. IJhat percentage of teachers in your school arn teachinq career education? 

% 

31-. VJhit kinds of things influence when career ed'jcation is -heduled in tho 
scl'.ool year? 

a. 

b. • 

c. 

d. ZIZZZ^ZZIZZZIIIZZ 
f. ■ 
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id to Local , .1^ 



or r::J«:^ri! 



> ; ; ; I.J 



:i':^i^Cat^5 your op -non u':ou!: ^^-km sr^Un^nt accor^diry 

allien i 



r^ ^nsver Sc:: 



1 - i sl:rongl,y agro^ wi.:r tl^i s'a 

2 - I ^gre^ with th:i 5 •:.{^:;e:Ment in 

3 ~ I a;;i not c'ura 

4 - I disagroa v;jtr t:;3 sta;:3:.ian 



bejinnir-rj cf this 'school y^^r, . " ^ 1 2 3 4 5 



to nc»3t cf tile £tLid:n::s 



Jia piirpo^es of Career E:;L:.^tiun appe-r^d -q be claar 



3, rejor purine: .3 sac f^Dr 

The tir.-^ h-'.d 'r^llo^tC! ' 



ri .or L/irti-f ^::'ica 



1 .'• • .-..-1 r "1 J3 - 



5. Students ware expos^-i to ^icr^c; i.:itc Iriics-on e,;o^ri ^r;c 

7. Students axplored th-^ir c-.pabi 1 ; ti 33 in ;ar10 a3 areas 
undar a variety cv si t'j:t>-:!n: porti--:ri::-:3 to ti-e '/orld 
or v;ork. 



1 2 3 4 5 



5. Gt^udents ^iiin^^'i firs;-';-:-] jjv-j .^orM 'jr 

vork (field trips, re:o-irr=^ p3;pi-?^ ^tc; 12 3 



1 si - 



1 p 



*j 5 



12 3 4 5 
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S - strcn.jly .ij.v-rae 

fi. Studar.cs learned r.o sel f-apprai 33 t',r'; ,- r.-.^.^^^.-.n 
poc-antials, 

3. Equipment was .dcquice to accomplish i!-- obiactiv-s 
or th2 Prog rain. 

10. Adequate .-atari?.! s and S'jpplies -./are r:^'.:} available 
ror the Program. 

n. Career Education or this type should be n^aue availabi=» 
to every r. 'i':: yr.": . 

12. Students becer- av;are of ' factcrs that contributed to 
success m an occjp.^t-'ori- 

As a result of the Career Education Prcgraa: 

13. The st:jder,t understands, accepts, end relates hi,-;iself/ 

- ll?X|l_lX_,AfrLQtiojiaJiy^,_nicnial^ 

social, educational, and career ventures. 



The st'^dont understands that there are certain physif-al , 
mental, and err.otional characteristics \.n;ch nake* him/hAr 
unique. 

15. The student ucderstands the ip.portar:Ce of interpersonal 
interaction and its affect on others. 

16. The student is able to plan his/her chosen career and 
progress within the career or change the direction of 
his/her career if necessary or desirable. 

17. The student is able to understand the value of school 
subjects in terns or their function v/ithin and outside 
the classreoR. 

18. The student is able to conprehend the diversity and 
complexity of od-cational alternatives in relationship 
to a change in the Job market, society, and self. 

19. ■ The student is able to function in the p.^r formance of 

decision -~akir;g -.nd \-ork jdjus tr,i;ont processes. 



12 3-5 

1 Z 3 ^,.5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

P.O. The student is able to apply ':ducatianal skills in the 

planning and precerr.tion for entry into :he career i.;or!d. 1 2 3 4 5 
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3 - not zcr^: 
- strc -;;y 



22. The student is able to conprc^^enu th^ uiversiuy ^n^! 
cciv:ple:<ity of work ci i t^-^nci^i v^s botii aval Ublo" a iJ 

appropriate to him/M^r in the pr^oont a:;:i futur^e, 1 2 3 i 5 

23. The student is able to recognize that jobs r^ne/v;^ 
and diminish because cf tfie v^ili^e society places 

the resiii tin:] products services. ' 1 2 4 5 

2;. The scudent i^ inotr/ated tov/ard, pursues, and 

becci^es 5:Mpioyed in cc:'!3tr-:cti ve v;ork. 1 ^ 3 4 5 

23. Other teachers in this scrool have a favorable 

attitude tcv/ard Career Education, 1 2 3 4 5 

25, Helping students to appraise their ab : 1 i c i:-j3 

ln^^r2S|s„„afid^potena„^ 

Career education. 12 3 4 5 

27, Instruction in Ccireer zciucatiu:! r-:]:.:\-r rj 

ne^eds of s::ucents at this ii.vel. 1 ? 3 4 5 

The local project coord: n^a -.ors have provided assistance 
in: 

28, selecting appropriate instructional naterials. 12 3 4 5 

29. identifying people and materials viithin the corrmunity 
as possible resources in the presentation of the Career 

• Education Units 12 3 4 5 

30. coordinating and planninq activities {iiTiong teachers 12 3 4 5 

.31. the actual presentatioii of th.e Career Education iinics 

within the classrocins. 1 2 3 4 5 
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I'or.] I 

Tedcliers Coii.v.i.-. rni-^-i-, i;-,., 
I'ork, liew York 

Ccpj,'rinl-,r I ');■' ! 



The questions you are aboui to rp^.' .^l 

Answers to questions likp th.-. - nr i-. ■ 
of h.^P which high school stud.nts'war? . ■-^'^ counselors offer f v kinH 

after graduation, for vocation. ra,Krt!ch;-c:r1.^;...r??^!^? P-Pari^^fira' o2 

VOU must Uo<_ T V- T, ■r^ ■ 1 ^ 

iiiarl.. :20>., anci _scnool . Do that now! ' ' Piijji your nam., 

Under'thfS'aJrow'pl^^s: wri tf thet if;:;. 'I^ ^ 'r"' '-"^'^^ "^^^ P-^'ting down 

blocK down writ, a 1 if yo. ar. ma]' orTff^Ju'ar.'S^^*. °^ 

. You should now have- ca^U-.ted rh- ■ ^. 

snould also havo 4 nurribors und-^r th, h ^-i-- top of th;.. nnsw-r sh.. t Vu. 

nu.b.r dark.n in tho cj;r:^^l^ ^'-^--^ tu ^hL Hghrof'oach • 

I|KL^ecoMd_^iu^ . Your f-uture Occupatiup 

In yuur present thounn^ , ,inH ni-.-.- , ■ ^ , ■ , 

'h" l^'i^la' '''' training^^^Vr-n^'^h! Tf' ^^^^^ do when 

-nu- n..xc page, pK-ase- choos.; the kind f,F rrr, '"'^ ' -'Ccupatlonal artas or. 

"i'^^i ^^^^ "ccupatidn'i^'t ^^^r -^^^^^ ^^^^ p^^" t ^ 

'our answer sh..._:t. unrj::r th^ r..d arrow on 

:XAi;PLL: T..|-^.,n is 15; pl.ce th. n,„n..,.., i . , . . 

in ... and f.vo to tho righL I. .t thJ :;x;;pi:; t^J 'dJrd"' 
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Please choose one from the follcv/ing occwp 



m GRICULTUKL u N/Juk ,! i!-SOURCLS 
01. .xgricinturj (Kdrniiri^T 

u3 . iii n i nc! (ihi ri i ncj / 1 ri<:..i i; ry ) 
04. Putroioum (p-..tro-chtr.;ica I ) 
Ob. liUdlifc {fnanagcinidiit: a cuntrol) 

B. BUSIiiLSS u OFFICl 
Ob. Mccounting 
07. Financi: 
OB. :ianag.irH,nt 

09. P^ r':-pnc1 

10. 3--c< ..serial 

C. COiiiiUijICHTIOMS u >iL1;Im 

11. Broadcasting 

12. Journalism 

13. ilL-tiun Pictur-js 

14. Recording 

15. Ti.lophono 

0. COilSTRUCTIOij 

IG^ iiloctric.^l 
T7T~ F^inisTn no 

18. Masonry 

19. liet:l 

20. Weed 

E. COilSUMER HOiiniMKinG 

21. Child uov-jl'jpmunt 

22. Clcching 

23. Food 

24. Homo lianagGfTiont 
ilf). Household Equipment 

F. EilVIROtji«Li<T 

26. Air 

27. Plants 

28. Soil 

29. Water 

30. Uildlifu 

£. FINE kRTS u HUMmNITIES 

31 . Histoi ical 

32. PGrF'.rniiig Arts 

33. P.elitjicn 
34* Visit^l /\rts 

35. llrtting 

HEALTH 

36. ndntnistrat ion Services 

37. Enicirgoncy Stirvices 
33. Pbrsona! Sorvices 
30. Pharmaceutical Services 
40. Supportive Services 
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I. kcCRhMT iOil u HuSPITmLITY 

41. IrrJustrial Recreation 

4:;. !'rivr;te Recreation 

'r']. i-u,.l ic ReCTvjatiun 

4 'A rran^jpertation 

4j. Tr'civel agencies 

J. .h.;lj:vXTURIiiG 

-riy. l]ki'\ led Workers 

'r9. S:.f:ii-okil lud l/erkers 

50. tJn-skiilud Workers 

K. linR LiL SCILWCE 

51 . . Ajuacul tur».. 

52. F ishinc) 

53. iiineral a Chemical Extraction 
5^'. Research 

55. Suppcjrt Personnel 
L. A,.;;K[; Ti;iG & PISTRIBUTlun 

5bv lii striAution - 

57, iian.-^iqerr.vjnt 

58. [\irc:h?i5l:jg 
5iA ' ProinotiuM 

60. SaK-s 

l i. plrsaiimL services 

61 . /vpp'irel Services 
C2. Ik.auty -Services 
G3. ut.-niestic Services 
b-r. rood Services 

t/j. Lv'd.jinq Services 
ll-^.. PO^^!- IC SERV ICES 

to. Lducatic.n 

57. Health 

03. Pv.Gt.il 

69. Protective 

70. U1:iliLy 

0. TRMiiSPOPTi'J IOfJ 

71. Mir 

72. [iig(iv;.'.v 

73. Pi|;..lin,. 
::::il 

75. Wocer 



76. Uridu-ciued 
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Six -.^ - ■ ""^^ 
spaces t<- t\\^riqhf'fln: '^^\'l'^^^ ' - ^^''-^i ■-^■h iiuniUrs. Pnd th • 

n-'llov-nng inf. ra-^tTr. n. •"->! „..c!. Th,.- . r,,. <,h.,uid fi]i,.d with 



(C;.:U'Kim d. vn) 

C;.d^ 

•>'^3 . ...^ . 

^'cciip.-itii.'.n nui 

Jj.!C:" Third Stop - to Ap^w r h< - ^- 

A1J_ your .?.nsv;ors go on t'n> .-nsv^ r - >f 

1. CfilCAGO i3 

rcamUin . : :! i 
- 1-3 an island ' . .... .... 

Th. correct answer is city, ,ru\ h.s U..n d.;>K;.no<J in. 

After VOU chOO'^.'- r^n ^nc:»^- ... 

the answer sheet .nd>in " in tL p^c:; : n,;:::n J^^'d'J^ "'/^^ ^"^^^^O" on .... 

Of your answer. Conip-|et.ly .rase kX^pI: -■^^u^J^f^'''^ ^^"^'^ '^^^^ the numl.er 
scored. Do not .Ake any itr. rnarks t th/' n^I;!"''',';'"^"' '° '^'^^ ^^^^V^'^t he 

AiJSWER ALL QUESTIONS. If you ^^ru n-t . 
no tin-., lintt, but work ... rapidly you ^h"'';l'" There Is 

is Often tne Lest one. If yZ ha4 a J" st ■ n .n.^ -^^ '"in'^f'' '""^'^ 

'I -rtu wc .egin, pk-aso raise your hand. 

The questions Legin on the next page. 
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x-tnd or plans do you liave? For &ach question behy.., c; 'los:- on^ of t\--^ 
roil owing ansv;ars to <;noM what you liavy done. 

0) I lii^v.- --ven y thoucjfic c>, . 

('^^ ^ ''^^ • ' '-'^rjyht to ti, , :iav.^n'c i!c:ae any plans yst. 

(3) I liavG 5.c:ins plans, Dut ain still not s'.r:.« of tiieni. 

(4) I have nade definite plans, but ■joii't kuou liov to carry them out. 

(5) I have nade definite- plans, and know -./hat to do to carry them out. 

Finding out about educational and occupational possibilities by goina to the 
library, ssndini] av/ay for infonation, or talking to somebody who knows about 
tne possibilities. 

Talking about career decisions i;ith an adult who knows something about me. 

Taking high school courses which will help me decide wiiat line of work to cjo 
into when I leave school or college. 

Taking high school courses which will help me in college, in job trainino 
or on the job. 

Taking part in school or out of school activities which will help me in 
college, in training, or on the job. 

Taking part in school or after school activities (for example, science club 
school newspaper, Sunday School teaching, volunteer nurse's aide) which will 
•lelp me decide what kind of work to go into when I leave school. 

Getting a part-time or summer job which will help me decide what kind of work 
I might go into. 

Getting a part-time or summer job which vnTi help me get the kind of iob or 
training I want. 

Getting money for college or training. 

Dealing with things which might make it hard for me to get the kind of trainina 
or the kind of work I would like. aniuiy 

Getting the kind of traintng, education, or experience which I will'^need to 
get into the kind of work I '..'ant. 

Getting a job once I've finished my education and training. 

Doing the things one needs to do to become a valued employee who doesn't have 
to be afraid of losing his job or being lai(« off -v.-hen times are hard. 

Getting ahead (more money, promotions, etc.) in tlie kind of work I choose. 
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Qiv^ to i^akinf] ciiGic.:S, Uo. Ih^ staL;-:-.jr7t:s to ccmparu yourself io'tu^ 

typical stuGunts of your SvX in your yracl.. 0-. oach or th-. follov/inq kir:cls of 
chiDi..:cs. 

If). In th.' amount of tirio ar^d thought I givo to ci.oosiruj lyicjn school cou-^sos 
compctrocl to \'\y classma ..o.v, 1 oi"! . . . 

(1) rijch .loi: •^v..ru';:_ i:o- is civ;.! a^. 

(2) c) little U^lov.' av\.rcij-... 

(3) avvjragc. 

(4) a littlt; abov.„ avt.ragvj. 

(5) riuch ahovi' av^ra^j.:, uctUr than i.io^l. 



16, In tho amount of tin^^ and thought j. havu 1:0 choosing high sciiool 
activities, comparucl to i.iy classridt-js, I afn. . . ' 

(1) much Loluw avuirag.j, not as good as nost. 

(2) a little belov/ avuragj. 

(3) average. 

(4) a little abovo avuragu, 

(b) much abovu avcragu, bettor than niost. 



17. In the amount of time and thought I giv^ to choosing out-of-scnool 
activities, coroparod to ny classnatos, I am. . . 

(1) much below avoragu, not as good as most. 

(2) a little bolow average, 

(3) average. 

(4) a little above average. 

(5) much above average, l.-ettor than most. 



13. In the amount of tiiv:.- anJ. biiought i giv^- to choosing betv/^en college, 
junior college, business school, technical schools work, military 
services marriage, homemaking, el:c., cor.^parud to ny classmates, I am . 

(1) much below average^^ not ?.s good as raost. 

(2) a little belov.' average. 

(3) average. 

(4) a little abovi; average. 

(5) much above average. Letter than most. 

19. In the amount of time and thought I givu to choosing a college, 
branch of military service, wife or hus'-and, :rt:c., compar-.;-j to ir^y 
classmates, I am ... 

(1) much l;elov/ average, not as good as ino:^t. 

(2) a little belov^ average. 

(3) average. 

(4) a little above average. 

(5) much above average, bettvj^ than nost. 
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vor after- hi.-jh M'i o ' 11 --^osiny ?-r. occupatT 

n-tos. I ar; r ^'^ J"i^ train-ing, compared to % 

(I) 'Z;^^^;' f-r^^i>- n^t as good as rnosL 

(4) lUcu. i!,ovo avercigo, 

(3) ;r,uch sLcvc averag., f.uttur than niosC. 

0) murh Le-low ayerao'-.: not as good as most. 

a ;;uLio Juio.v avL-raqu, 
(3.) avoracjt.v 

(4) a iftr.Te auovu avurago, 

(5.. much abcvc avorago, L'ctter than most. 

22. How wou^d you rato your plans for "aff.r D'.h schooT'.;- 

(1) fiot at all cloat- or suro. 

(2) Net vo,-:,' clc)r.. 

(3) Sone n-^t duar, suine- cisar. 

(4) Fairly cijar. 

(5) Viry cl..:-r. all dccid.jd. 



on 

class- 
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belou are five possible answers to use in ans',;3riiiq questions 23 tiirouali 33 
que:,uons about ho'., _niuc;i you know about the occupation you said you like bes 
on page two. iiark tne number of your clioice on the ansi/er sheet. 

I koo'./. . . 

(1) hardly anything 

(2) a little 

(3) an average amount ■ 

(4) a good deal 

(5) a great deal 
... about: 



r3. What people really do on the job. 

24. Specialities in the occupations. 

25. Different places where people night work in this occupation. 

26. The abilities and traits needed in the occupation. 

27. The physical working conditions. 

28. The education or training needed to get into the occupation. 

29. The courses offered in high school that are the best for the occupati 

30. The need for nev^ people in the occupation. 

31. Different ways of entering the occupation. 

32. The starting pay in the occupation. 

33. The chances for getting ahead in the occupation. 
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0, Here are five ansv/ers v/!)ich can be uscid for questions 34 tiirougfi 47. use 
theise answers to show whether or not you \/ou1d 90 to the sources of infer 
mation listed below for iielp in riakinn your job or collecie fjlans. 



I v/ould ... 

(1 ) definitely not 

(2) probably not 

(3) not be sure \/hether to 

(4) probably 

(5) definitely 
... go to, 

"34-.. Fatfier or nale guardian. 

35. ilother or female guardian. 

36. Brotheirs , si sters, or other rela t i ves . 

37. Triends. 

38. Coaches of teams I have been on. 
39* iiinister, priest, or rabbi. 

40. Teachers. 

41. School counselors. 

42. Private counselors, outside of school. 

43. Books with the information I needed. 

44. Audio or visual aids like tape recordings, movies, or computers. 

45. College catalogues. 

46. Persons in tl)e occupation or at the college I am considering. 

47. TV sho\;s, movies, or magazines. 
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I have cjottv:ri. 



(1) 



no useful information 



very 11tt1 e useful information 



(3) 



some useful information 



(4) 



a riood deal of useful iriforniation 



a nreat deal of useful information 



,f rom: 



48. Father or male guardian. 

49. iiother or female guardian. 

50. Brothers, sisters, or otiier relatives, 

51. Friends. 

52. Coaches of teams I have been on. 

53. fiinister, priest, or rabbi, 

54. Teachers. 

55. School counselors, 

56. Private counselors, outside of scfiool . 

57. Books v/ith the information I needed. 

58. Audio or visual aids like tape recordings, movies, or computers, 

59. Collej^i catalogues. 

60. Persons in the occupation or at the college I am considering. 

61. TV shows, movies, or magazines. 
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F. Here, each question has its o..;n set of possible 



62. 



duties a,.i opponunU?es?^ °^ infomation about job 

( 1 ) IjlgJ^Ii£yc jopgdia [jritannic a 
( ^ ) 1 for I d j', ' r. : •■^ n a c 

( 3 ) S£h£]ast_i_c_jc^ jne 

(4) Tnejjca£pati _qna1 Index 
Ill£jj££MHa tior,a1 Outlook l .jmirnni^ 

) T!-.e Ijorld Book Encyclopedia 

(2) Uebster^s Collegiate Dictinn^^ry 

(3) Loyej o^v's College Guide 
('t) iisader[£jrigest 

(i3) Tlie Lducation Index 

'Sa5;;i„T.nJ Je^po'n"""!??,^'" °' occupations involves the sa.e level of 

(1 ) Tailor, Se.1es Clerk 

(2) CnqinL^er, Banl;er 

(3) Tailc;\ Engineer 

(4) Bankt:,-, Saios Clerk 

• ]^r^^''°"'' '° 3™' -Pi^'y -"ring the next ten 

(1) Professional and service. 

(2) Sales and crafts. 

(3) C'-afts and clerical 

(i) LaJjoji_ancLs.,<-Lles..J _ - — 
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66. Between 1910 and 1970, the industry eriploying the.' greatest number of v/orkers 
changed froa: 



ERIC 



(1) Agriculture to v;holesale and retail trade. 

(2) iianufacturing to agriculture, 

(3) Wholesale and retail trade to nanufacturing. 

(4) Agriculture to manufacturing, 

G, Occupations are different in the amount of education required for employment. 
Match the occupation in Column A with the amount of education usually required 
(Column B) by marking the number of tlie correct answer on the answer sheet: 



COLUiKt A 
Occupation 

67. Stenographer 

68. Dental Technician 

69. Family Doctor (Physician) 

70. Mail Carrier 

71. Plumber 

72. Computer Operator 

73. Bank Clerk 

74. Social IJorker 



COLUMi] B 
Education 

(1) High School Graduation 

(2) Apprenticeship Training 

(3) Technical School or Community College 
(2 year) 

(4) Colelge Degree (4 year) 

(5) Professional Degree Beyond College 



H. Many occupations use special tools. Below is a list of special tools or 
equipment and a list of occupations. Match the occupation in Column A with 
its equipment (Column B). 



77. 
78. 
79, 



COLUfiil A 
Occupation 

Bricklayer 
Dressmaker 
Medical Technician 



COLUilli B 
Education 



(1) Manikin 

(2) Ammeter 

(3) Centrifuge 

(4) Trov/el 
v5) Ledger 



I. Here ?.gain, each question has its ov/n set of answers. 

80. In tlie 9th and lOth grades,, plans about jobs and occupations should: 

(1 ) be clear. 

(2) not rule out any possibilities. 



(3) keep open the best possibilities, 

(4) not be something to think about. 
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''''' ''''' ^ou,..es can have .n effect on: ' 

(1) the kind cf diploma one nets. 

(2) the in,,. Of t,.aini„o o. eu„ce.io„ one ca„ .nor ,„•„„ .coo,, 
l^) later occupo cioMal Cuoicijs. 
(4) iiow ii]uc!) one likes school. 
(^) all of these. 

82. LGcisions ebout jobs shoulrl f-'-^ i 

(1) strengths, or „l,at o„e U good at learnin, ,„d <,„,„,,. 

(2) what one likes to do. 

(3) the kind of person one ir.. 

(4) the chances for getting ahead in that kind of job. 

(5) an of these. 

( 1 ) rrake iiioney. 

(2) have large audiences. 

(3) be the best there is at what they do. 

(4) teach others to do what they do. 

co.^ut:;^5Jo^;i;^j°g^\^°ris^ ^z'z ^-^^ ^^'"^^ ^^-t 

n. The .ost i.por?ant thJng'^or^d^^u.^^ 'kn'o:^w°iIr' ^^^^ 

(1) what the work is, what one does on the job. 

(2) what the pay is. 

(3) what the hours of v/ork are. 

(4) where one can get the right training. 
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st,id;nt lil^r - ] "^i'^' f " ^''"^•'^^ scTence courses best. The 

qinnina I - " ' ^cncolwork alo„e so as to concentrate, -ihen be- 
ginning .r : :,ut a fucure occupation, such a pc^rson should consider: 

(1) /'.ccou. :an:. 

(2) .^urse, 

(3) iledical Laboratory Technician. 

(4) fligli School Science Toaclier. 

P. T. is the best speaker on the school debating team descrihpd in thp 
scnool yearbook as "our gol den-ton,,ued orator-~a rea 'n c" ^eJ on ".o 
can listen as we 1 as talk-could sell refrigerators to the Esk?mos ° 
P.T will proDably graduate in the bottom half of ti,e class, although 
tet scores sf.ow superior ability. P.T.'s only good crades (most^y^D's) 

s^udJes'SstlJ C-sj"'^' '''''' ---^1 • 

P.T.'s desire to become a trial lawyer is not very realistic because: 

aJts conegr"*" uifficulty getting into a four-year liberal 

(2) the poor grades are in the subjects that, are most important for law. 
^"^^ spelking ""^"^'^ ""''^ ^° ''^^"^ ^ ''^^'"^ P'^^^^^ 

(4) all of the above are good reasons for tiiinking that P.T. will have 
a hard time becoming a trial lawyer. ' • vn ii nave 

The facts about P.T. suggest that this student should think about becoming: 

( 1 ) an accountant. 

(2) a salesman. 

(3) an actor. 

(4) a school counselor. 

(5) a lawyer. 
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^f;Ln^c^^°'""^.f"^^'^"''''".' ^"'"^ Pronnse for clerical >;:->-k. TiK' 

[rav^?in • K : i wi)o likos variety. I think a 

xravc^Mrig jo:., ••c/j\u suic Me nns.' Ej;. should: 

(1) disregard ciia tests and do v-ha. !,e or she -./ants to do. 

(2) do v'iiat the tests say since tney know best. 

onfto^'I des? ^^^i1^t-y but does not pin 

(4) ask to be tested with another t-jst since the results of the first 
one are probably wrong. 



• Sood witn skilled handwork and there isn't anybody in the 

clas. wno has ^ore mechanical aptitude or is better at r.rt. Best qrades 
are in math. A.n. likes all of these things. ^ 

Uhat should A.ii. do? 

(1) Look for an occupation which will use as many of these interests 
and abilities as possible. mi-erests 

(2) Pick an occupation which uses ineth since there is a better future 
in that than in art or in working witfi one's hands. 

ilnn'^h °^ '^'"''^ activities because of ability or interest 

and then pick an occupation which uses that kind of asset. 

^"^^ deciding about. the future and wait until interest in some 

of these activities declines. 

^^'l^"" grades but doesn't care too much about this 
subject. The subject liked best is art even thouqh grades in it are only 

VfTe'or shel' '''''' ^° ' ^^^-^ occumion''^ 

(1) forgets about interest in art since achievement is sc ,^ud. better 
in science. "euuer 

(2) doesn^t worry about the achievenent in art, because tr-- you like 
soinething you can become good at it. 

(3) looks for an occupation which uses both art and scie-nct, =but 
more science than art. 

(4) looks for an occupation wliich involves both science and art but 
more art than science. 
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91- L.r. !-rofe53es not to r'iilv r->-. .,'.-,(■ i--;., • - , . 

leaving sc=>om as lono .'s 't 1 s Vr' ?• n n ' "r'^ available om 

tins student cares a ou^ !■ .r .i' - I"'"' ^'^f''^'' ^^''^ ^'^ all 

-oou. or .!:e 1,k.iy toMal;e a b^a c!;oiee because: 

(0 t!n-3 kind of ..;ork usually r.quir.s a coll,..-,. o..r-. 

(3) people look dowr. or, tliose wiio ' nrt w-i i , 

usually doesn't pay as .ilVaV t^cHl.lc'V'SH!':^ 
(^) occupations in i/liich onp mri-- i 

fro. eac. ot.er . tl,^"L.??^:.-- -f^^,^- ^^.^^^Ir^!^ 

have participatec! in the activi t^^i rr/^r -'J^c v"'"^' careers. If vou 

CORRESPO.lUIiiG ,;UnBER on your ans^^' s fj^'^'-'^-^'^^ T1,L ] BESIUE THE 

activity IWUICATH "fiO" DY UARKE,II-G T f"^? prJ[. ? tmp^'^^o Pai^tici pated in th" 
your answer sf,eet. Remember to ^^s- .er^ach ni pl^^'^ COI<RESP()ilDI,!G :iU;iBCR on 
answer sheet go across tlie page ' question and that the items on the 



92. Have you talked or uone anything in school that 
helped you find out more about yourself? 

93. Have you talked or done anything in school thnt 
nelped you find out nore about workers? 

94. Have you talked or done anything in school that 
?hl?1oSrsMeSr -'-^^^---^ ^---no 

96. Did your class take a fiela trip in cars nn -.u. i 
bus to see workers doing r-ir jobs? ' 

97. Have you gone on your ess -q see unrio^c ^-i • 
jobs e^ren- uhen you werer r'^old to do so? 

cia.rth°"; ^^^^^^^^ talk to your 

Class about careers or jobs? 

his work?^'' '^'^ ^^^^^ in 



Darken 1 if Darken Z if 
YES iju 



YES ,10 
VES uo 



YES 

no 

YES fjo 
YES ,10 
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102. - bid members of vour clac:c roL-n 4.' • 

a real worker uou?d rnake? ^" ^"^t 

103. ijicl some members of your clas<; i-aIi. =. . 
that they did uTti. a worker? '^''^ '^'^ 

104. Did some members of your class use r.ia-l, ■; , 
project like a real Jorker would use nat' 5 ' 

105. Did members of your class use speakinn .nH 
wnt.no Of correct Engl ish 1 ikeTr'L"? ^.^^ker 

105. Did members of your class use scienrp -in . 
tnat real workers would use science? 



iiirii£IL_Lil darken 2 if 

YES no 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



..'0 
•IC 
fiO 



YES 
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Multiple Choice 

DIRECTIONS: Each of the questions listed below is followed by sov. 
possible answers. Choose the item that best answers ihe question 
on your separate answer sheet, darken the circle which has the sanu- 
letter as the item you have chosen. Be sure to darken coir.pletely , u 
circle you choose. ' * 

Sample Multiple Choice Item : 

Read the sample item and darken the circle on your answer she.i 
that is the same letter as the answer yovi selected. 

28. The name of the worker who uses a cash register in his job is 
A. Farmer . 
5. Teacher . 

C. Sales Clerk. 

D. Carpenter . 

You siiould have darkened the circle '^C" for item 28 on your answer .^eet 
If there are no questions, begin answering the rest oi the items. u'j.en 
you complete the test, close your test booklet and sit quietly in 
seat until everyone finishes the test. 

Choose the job that needs the most formal education or training. 



Mir 



29, 



A. 


Carpenter 


30. 


A. 


B. 


Teacher 




B. 


C. 


Licensed Pracnxcal Nurse 




C. 


A. 


Mechani ::ax £n,:aneer 


32. 


A. 


B. 


Llcen.-ed Praz-^lcal Nurse 




B. 


C. 


Tool 6t Die Hak^^r 




C. 



Tree Trir»imer 
Plufiiber 



Meat Curter 



Choose the job that requires the ] east amount of eduriation . 



33, 



35. 



37. 



A. Teacher 

B. Lav^/er 

C. D.^Dctor 

A. Plumber 

B. Secial Woricer 

C. Auto Mechanic 



34 . A. Insurance Agent 

B. Airline ^ cewardciijs 

C. Sales Clerk 

36. A. Forest Ranger 

B. Cashier 

C. Welder 



Which job has the greatest opportunity for advancement? 

A. Sales Clark 

B. Manager Trainee 

C. 1-Jindov Decci'ator 



38, 



A pexscc chc'oses a certain job hec;juse of 

A- hov -:uc! rnoni y he e/rrnc;. 

B.. ^ stacus in tlie c o~::r::::ni ty. 

-e;; r~soTrar'ns"ar5 sf action , " 

D.- of niie above. 
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39. Which person must work as part of a tean? 

A. School Cpunselor 

B. Surgeon 

C. Social Worker 

40. Susan wanti to bacome a Social Worker. Which course would best 
prepar-e her for -h±s job? 

A. Mathematics 

B. Psychology 

C. Community Relat io::::::^ 

D. Public Health 

41. The major reason peop-I^ get fired froa their jobs is 

A. appearance . 

B. attendance . 

C. not getting aloni, with their co-workers. 

42. Which job requires ti-i^ greatest amount of special training? 

A. Photoengraver ' 

B. Biomedical Engia-irer 

C. Heart Surgeon 

D. Lawyer 

43. Which of the f ollowi!!t;g^ oj^s requir^rs a least anrcxinr of training? 

A. Astronaut 

B. Machine Tool Operator 

C. Teacher 

44. In which, of the foUcviag .-)Ccapa:rions .ues an Force Pilot work? 

A. Conimuni cat ions 

B. Recreation 

C. Public Service 

45. Bob wants xo beconie a C rtnmerrcial Arrxjst. r-^^e c:f work might 
he like? 

A. Fashion Merchcnicitser 

B. Inte^rior Design 

C. Newsipaper Editor 

D. Copywriter 

46. Betty would like to wori- with wiidlLfe. l^/hat typ^ o job should she 
select? 

A. Game Warden 

B. Veterinarian 

C. Horse Trainer 

47. Chuck wants a we^dL. ijaycheck whi^ii working indoc: s. Which job 
might he choose? 

A. Construction Workar 

B. Artist 

C. Sales Clerk 
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^8. which one of the following jobs are you liktily to fiad the 
figwest^ women workers? 

A. Natural Resource Occupations 

B. Sales Occupations 
Manufacturing Occupations 

^9- The job that is the most dangerous to a person's health is a 
A, Research Chemise. 
Welder. 

C. Coal Miner. 

I), Electrical Line Repairperson. 

50. Which of the following jobs is not part of the transportation industry? 
A, Astronaut 

Airline Pilot 
C. Truck Driver 
0, Steamship Captain 

51. Steve wants to beconie a Registered Male >Jurse. How much education will 
he need? 

A, High school diploma 

B» High school diploma and one year of college 
Four years of college 

52. It you want to find out how much money a Lawyer makes, you would 
PtrAjbably 

A.. talk to a Banker . 

read a book on law* 
C, talk to a La;>ryer. 

53. Susan can't find a job, l^ere could she go to get the most information 
^hout job openings? 

A. The newspaper 

B. Her parents 

C. The High School Counselor 

54. Which job listed below would allow a worker to be the most creative? 
A, Jewelry Repairperson 

Silversmith 
C» Stonemason 
I). Electroplater 
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Teacher Code Muraber 



Grade Level: 



K 1 2 3 
(circle one) 



Sex: 1 Boy 2 Girl 
(circle one) 



Type School: ie 2C 

(circle one) 



School: 



City: 



Facher Employed: 



1 Yes 2 No 
(circle one) 



Mother Employed: 



1 Yes 2 No 
(circle one) 



PART I 



-A teacher will read the seven questions below to you. 
coloring in the circle under the word "yes" or "no'\ 



Answer the questions by 



i. Do your aom and dad talk to you about your schoolwork? 



2. Do your mom and dad talk co you about different jobs 
you laight do when you grow up? 



3* Do your niom and dad help you find books that tell 
about the kinds of work people do? 



4. Can you talk to your parents about the kinds of work 
people do? 



5. Have your mom and dad tried to show you different ways 
people earn a living? 



6. Do you think that your mom and dad are interested in 
you finding a job you will like some day? 



7- Can you ask your mom and dad questions about their jobs? 
t 



YES 

O 

YES 
O 

YES 
O 

YES 

O 

YES 
O 

YES 

o 

YES 
O 



NO 

O 

NO 

O 

NO 

o 

NO 

o 

NO 

O 

NO 

o 

NO 

O 
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PART II 



1 



Sample Test Item 
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A teacher vill read ideas about vork to you. Thinl- -^bou- , • 
Does .ake you fee. happy, or sad. or Ln't ^In^^ir;;;: ^eTl 

a. If you feel happy about the idea, 
color in the nose on the srniling face. 

b. If you don't know hov you feel 
about the idea, color in the nose 
on the middle face. 

c. If you feel sad about the idea, 
color in the nose on the frovning face. 



A 



B 



D 



E 



F 
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Sample 



1* Learning about what 
workers do 




2. Being important to 
others 




©(g) 



3^ Not finishing 
you start 



a job 




(^) 



A. Being told to do 
vork at home 




5. Not following rules 
at school 





6. Asking your parents 
about their jobs 






7. Watching people vork 




8. Being told your work 
is good 






9. Working vlth other 
bovs and girls 





10* Making your own 
choices 




11. Getting low grades 




12. Working for pa) 






a- 



13* Finding out about the 
places where people work 




14. Not getting work dc-e 
on t iine 






15. Learning about what 
you like to do 




16. Not getting paid for 
working at home 






17. Wasting time after 
school 



18. Talking to workers 
about thei r job.s 



o 
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B 



19. Having people make 
choices for vou 




22. Doing good work 




Sampj^e Test Item 




23. Listening to people 
talk_^j/bout their jobs 




PAKT III 
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21. Finding out hov mucl" 

money workers, -make 




2^- Finding out about 
thxngs you can't do veil 




/ 



"n 



A teacher will rsad 
carefully. Do yrou arrtt 
feel about it 



nzences about work to you. Again, think about each sentence 
^ or disagree vith the sentence, or don't you know how you 



D 



E 



c . 



If you agree vrith or go along v-lth 
the sentence, color in the circle 
under the woxf "yes". 

If you dcoi't knov hov you feel about 
the sexit£3xce, color in the circle 
under t±;e question mark. 

If you ^ not agree with or do not 
go alonrr with the sentence, color 
in the c~Lrcle under the word "iio". 



25. p£=ople 


need to have rnone^^ to 


spend. 






? NO 


c 


o o 



27. Sc-:e 


workers are more irrDrtant 


than other 




YES 


? NO 


0 


O 0 



29. Both boys and Rirls ner-d to Hriiik 
shout the r^'ork i.fu^y v.uit lu oo n 
they are <.v:!f.^--r. 

YES ? NO 

o o o 



^1-^ — Feop-le-^ 
should lore r -.r,i r 



It's important for people to find 
jobs . 



YES ? 


NO 


O O 


O 


Sample 


26. People should be 


told when they 


do a good job. 


YES ? 


NO 


O O 


o 



28. 


People 


siiould go to 


work every 


day 


if they 


are not sick 






YES 


? 


NO 




O 


6 


o . 



30. DJ If cront joby niciko 


different 






YES ? 


NO 


o o 


o 



-3-2^T — (TOtrptJTxn^rO'ouT^cl'f-n^itrh-^oThTrrs 

he];-;:- ^'('-'i t^ccidR what work voi: <■.• n dn 



YES 
O 



? NO 

O o 



35. It's all 


I'ighr for 




wasce time at: 


vo rk . 




YES 


9 


NO 


O 


o 


O 



36. LoarriLnp; to dj a job 1a p.jrc: of 



YES 

o 



? 

o 



MO 
O 



37. Most workers 


need 


c raiding for 


their jobs. 




YES 


? 


NO 


O 


o 


o 



33. People who work hard should be 
revarded. 



YES 

O 



? 

o 



NO 

O 



39. Mothers 


should stay 


horne cuid 




work. 






YES 


? 


NO 




o 


o 


O 





Thinking about what people do 
for a living may help you choose a 
job you like, 

YES ? NO 

o o o 



43, It's okay 


if some 


people work 


and others don' 


t . 




YES 


9 


NO 


O 


O 


o . 



45. Workers should go to a different 
town to find a job they like. 





YES 


? 


NO 




o ■ 


O 


O 




47. 


All workers 


are 


important . 




YES 


9 


NO 




O 


O 


O 






llavLng a Job 


IfJ 


importaat when 


you 


re grown up. 








YES 


? 


NO 




O 


6 


O 
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40, It's okay i:or workers 


to skip 


work if they want to. 




YES ? 


NO 


O O 


O 



42. Being the best person you can be 
is important when you grow up, 

YES ? 

o O 



NO 

O 



44. Planning for the work you want to 
do when you grow up is important Co 
you, 

YES ? NO 

o O O 



46. Both men 


and women 


can have good 


jobn • 




YES 


? 


NO 


O 


6 


O 



48. It's best 


for workers 


to be at 


work on time. 






YES 


? 


NO 


O 


O 


O 



.'iO. Moat 


people 


are 


happier when 


they have 


Jobs. 




YES 




? 


NO 


O 




o 


O 
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Adaline Cooper, a field representative in career 
education for the state of West Virginia presents 
an overview of career education for grades K-12 to 
graduate students at Edinboro State College, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania on July 10, 1974. ^ 
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>{rs. Mary Gramlich makes a presentation on career 
education to a county-wide in-service group. Mrs, 
Gramlich was a fomer participant of the Region V 
curriculum development classes. 



Dr. Samuel D, Bailey, Superintendent of Wood County 
Schools reaffirms his support for career education 
and career development from the administrator's 
point of viet7 at a county-"Wide in-ssrvice meeting. 



235 



County-^wide in-servicG meeting on career education 
held at Hamilton Junior High School initiated by 
administrators, counselors, and teachers in career 
education. 
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213 




214 




Dr. LeVene A. -Olson, Mr. Earl Doddrill, Mr. 
Keith Smith, and Mrs. Mary Stickel enjoy lunch 
at the Ellenboro School in Ritchie County. 
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Juiuor High SciooJ, Rowe County, aad Mrs. Sharon GoackenoTa 
second grade, teacher at North Elementaiy, Bavens^ood, were 
among teacher* who participated in a career education workshop at 
North Bend State Park recently. ^ 

ii^fioii V Teachers Attend 
Career Education Worfeiiiop. ■.. 



Ten Teachers: r^xesentinK Roane, 
JacKson. Wirt, \>^d.Tyler, Pleasants;, 
and Ritchie Coumies, spent one full- 
week at North Bend State Park r«-- 
vising and editiciir career- education 
curriculum units for use in Reyion V 
schools this coming year.* 

Career education is receiving a much 
closer look at tha national, slate and 
county level. This is bein,? done par-- 
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tially as a result of a study do^us in ^ 
West Virginia by Dr.' I-«Venc Olson 
of Marshall University, showing that 
when the care«r education concept* are 
used in the-classroom,slgniflcantgains. 
are made by students in the acad«mlc^ 
areas of math, science and languag©- 
arts. From the North Bend Workshop-: 
will cbme materials that the indlvidtial' 
teachers can implement into theclass-. 
room, thus, makinga direct impact upon ' 
the performance ievel of boysandgirls 
at all educational levels^ >; . . 

The Region V Car8«rEducatiooPn>» 
ject responsible for producing thtcnr- 
riculum materials is funded through 
federal, state and local funds, wilii an 
emphasis upon preparing boys and girls 
in today's schools for a better under** 
standing of self and the world of worK. ' 
A great many educators feel that this * 
is an important concept that will help 
boy.s and girls of today be better pre- 
pared to assume the many roles in 
the society of tomorrow. : 

Teachers participating in the work- : 
shop were: Ms. Paula Cottle and Mrs. : 
Susan Armstrong from Tyler County; 
Lewis Coctrell. Mrs. Lois Marits and • 
Mrs. Ann Lan^ford from Ritchie Coun* .* 
t>: Ntrs. MaryGramlichandMissGrace : 
N'ucida, Wood County: Mrs. Sandra 
Huyes. Wirt County; Mrs. Sharon Gou- • 
cHenour. JacKson County; andMrs. Bet- : 
ty Kleming, Roane County. 



nOANH COUNTY REPORTEH 
SE?T£:aZR 10, 1974 



°' Ke&fer speaks 
To Rotar'iQns 



Ch^^^ Keefer, coor- 
flioator oC Career Education 
in Hoaui^ and Jac'<^on coun* 
ties, was ihsf guest speaker 
at tills week's Rotary lun- 
cheoo beld Morid3/ Spen* 

Keefer spoke to the local 
ftotarlaiw about the pro* 
^guus In the two counties 
v/hicii are making local 
^ucational endeavors more 
directly relevant "to the 
careers which studeau 
tniS^it later choose to follow 
In life- 

Tl3« program chairman 
lor the meetog was Rotar« 



Ian Lonnle Canterbury, As- 
sistant Assistant Suoerin- 
tendent oJ! Schools In Roane 
County. 

Tbis Was the Rotary 
Club's first regular luncheon 
since Ausxist 19 and many 
Items ot busu^e:5s were taken 
3t the luncheon - meet- 
ing. 

Plans were nnade con- 
cerning the e;cchange stu- 
dent program which Rotary 
participates In as It was. 
mentioned that it is possible 
that a young man from this 
area will t?e selected to par- 
ticipate In the program as 
an exchange student' to 



Aus'trialia, all expenses 
paid. 

It was also noted that the 
local exchange st'Jdent 
from the Rotar>' pro-am. 
Miss Isabel Becht of Swe- 
den, will be a regular guest 
at one Rolar/ meetlnig: each 
month during her stay here. 

Visiting the local club dur- 
ing the meeting was Rotar- 
Ian Steve Miller, president 
ol the Ripley Rotary Club- 
, It wa5 announced that 
RotaHan Dr. Aaron Cottle 
will be in charge ol the pro- 
gram at next week's lunch- 
eon-meetin». 
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CAREER EDUCATION - Approximately 
125 Wood county educators attended a 
career education workshop held Wednes- 
day at Hamilton Junior High School. Aim- 
ed at training the teacher to make his sub- 
ject area relative to the job world, the 
workshop v?as or|anited by Hamilton 
faculty members with the help of the Re- 



gional Education Services Agency 
(RESA). The workshop followed a 
Career Education Guide For Teachers" 
compiled by Elouise Hicks (seated top 
right) and introduced teachers to 
materials available for career education 
community resources, and how to ap- 
praise the student^s achievement ability 
interest and personality. (News Photo) * 
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K0Vn.H3i:R 21, 1974 



Program. Tfittradty to intrcxhicecaresr- 

■ opportumii»» to ch« stucl«nts. Tha oro^ 
- gram Us^d from 3r30 a. m.. until n : os 

.--_Sp*«ii.r*,cain..|cvRHS-rifoinaJi over' 

r^r^t'*^"^'^''"'**"- Those p^l*: 
arxt Us,ie carers Included in tli«^- 

■ «'^„'^' jr«r»--D«vj«l-.iMiuidry, doctorr-. 
NwcjrTippMs afldTer«saCh«chest«r 
nurs iflgi Mc<3uaid.. X-Ray Teeh- 
nieu»; Gki^.Wri^ht, accounUnt; Larry 
Boie*,- ph,maci3t; Dr. Charles Kelly- 

Tr^'^.^"^'t^^'y fashion and 

modeling;. R«y, Chevalier, telephone 
operatorrBonaJd Adams, lawyer; J A 
L -.^j' «^'^«*' 
hactvManne*; Sf?r. WlIIianrTeetj-, Air 
National Gwrd:- Russell- Sir«iirtir mo^! - 
t.aan-. Bi • Wes.enha veJ'SmS; 
H^^^^!IS*""""^ Doss,: teacher. 
po fc..»on>aBj-Trooper George Younr 

McGW-. irngineersf^S/Sgt:.: Gary.v.. 
Hoow;rAfe^rot«er:-;Chl«r.^Petry^Of-- ' ' 
Ucesj. anduBitUwr. B«nart*:vNavy- Blir 

Gn4l**iair}i««.p.r««„etrSirFo^«- 

denoMT K«pry>KBrannoit. speech thera^-. 
P.St: K«lGatf|ieh, salesman: Marlene 
•J ohnsoft,v medical techincian:-.-Paui^ 
Moorer photographer: Dr. Jim Bitter 

psycha»ry..;and psycho!o©7 Paul. Pat- 
ton... sociaf worker; Tally Simpson TV 
announ«en- Rex Osborne, radio; H B 
Cheuvrmit; welder: R. c; Sansbury' 

i-eorxe Armstrong, -game warden- 
Laror .Smith, forestry; Barbara Pin-' 
der. beautician: Robert Pyatt truck 

MiKe. W illiams, • construction worker- 
•lacK <,(w)d. auto- and diesel mechanic' 
1-arr.v .S.urm. farmer; Leon Wilson' 
drafunx: .Sue Wo,xi. . art: and T v' 
.Sn»ela:i, pipe fin»^ ; 
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30 Tha Parkenbor ^ .New:i Friday. Ja nuary 17. im * , 

Career Ediication Plan 
Popular WilE Stud ents 



"There's a differwjt world 
out there thMXi what you think 
about." 

"I think this makes leanunst 
more interesting." 

**I think my chances of get- 
ting a job are better.'* 

These obeervations are from 
students who are In Ragion V's 4 
career education project. And 
they are "turned on-' 

One of the reasons they are is 
due to the hard work of 
teachers and administrators in 
Region V's counties of Ca)>ioan 
Jackson, Pleasants, VStc^U 
Roane, Tyier, Wirt, and Wcod! 

Just over a year ago, Ray 
Miller, Region V's career 
e-Jucation project director, and 
his sUif undertook the job of 
putting career education into 
practice in their counties. 

The project is federally ad- 
ministefed by RJESA V and 
funded through theOepertment 
. of Education's. Bureau of 
Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult CdneatiOQ. 

In just that tabort span, they 
have come to the point that 
Pleasants county, for example, 
has 85% of its schools involved 
in career education. 
. **I think the key to the 
success of this project ftas been 
the support of each county's ad- 
ministrative staff," relates 
. MiUer. "Without their support, 
we couldn't have organized the 
teachera and developed the I 
materials." 

To niakciit easier for Miller 
and his staff to reach people in 
the counties, they have divided 
up the Region's counties and 
. are able to keep in constant 
touch with activities and 
provide assistance when need- 
eJI. 

"We spent time deciding on 
the best approach to getting 
educators comfortable with 
career education^' comments 
Miller. 



"Wc? decided the best ap- 
proach was to offer curriculum 
?f^^L«P^«nt classes, with 
Marshall University providiiig 
the mstnictors with career 
education expertise." 

This past summer, teachers: 
got together and worked on uiv 
Its which will be offered as a 
package to other teachers and 
schools in Region V. Miller's 
sUff also held workshoos for 
school principals. 

''In the beginning, reactions 
\yere negative/^ savs Miller 
Teachers were suspicious 
They didn't know what it meant 
and- we didn't say it would be 
easy. 

But. as teachers became 
more involved, such comments 
were heard as, '*This makes 
rny ;ob more interesting." Or , 

Students are really Involved / 
and not in a passive role " 

All the materials developed ' 
by those first teachers have • 
gone through vigorous testinj? / 
-more than most materials 4 ' 
througn. . 

Miller and his staff helped 



keep the career education 
curriculum up to date. 

"We have also been able to 
develop from these task forces, 
a list of valuable^ sources for 
field trips, speakers, and 
films." explains Miller. 
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Ki^hy ?^an Meads Carssr Sducaiion Schooi Prcjech 



f :^^r- J :-:ifiereni world out 
: .'; '..fat you think 

r'< 'hii makes learning 

. T.inl^ my chances of 
.*»..r^ J 3re better." 
' ubiervations are from- 
j/j^RUwhoare in Region V's 
/j;^r (fflucatton project. And 
•#> .ir-? * '"Tned on.'" 

:eof the reasons they are is 
to ' - work of 

tVjchers and admioistrator^ in 
:e<:on V 5 counties of 
'.^Inoun. Jackson. Pleaaania, 
H;*.chie. Roane. Tyler, Wirt. 
4* J Wood. I 

over a year ago. Ray 
\i:lUf. *«*ho resides on W jit^rz ,4 
>t:c«l Ripley and wbiv. ii.-^ 
H**iott V's career education 
;xi,;«ct director, with his staff j 
jjiiirtook the job of putting I 
:3tttr education into practice 
I • their counties. 

The project ia federally 
jdministered by RESA V and 
runded through the Depart- 
.-if.it of Education's Bureau of 
Vocauonal. Technical, and 
Education. . 
*"i think the key to the suc- 
cess oahis project has been the 
support oi each county's ad»* 
njnistrative staff," relates 
Muler. '"Without their support, 
we couldn't have organized the j 
t-iachcrs and developed the 
materials.** 

To make it easier for Miller 
and his staff to reach people in 
the counties, they have divided 
up the Region's counties and 
are able to keep in constant 
touch with activities and 
provide assistance when 
needed, 

"We spent time deciding on 
the best approach to getting 
educators comfortable with 
career education." comments 
.MiUer. 

'•V/e decided the best ap« 
proach was to offer curriculum 
development classes, with 
Marshall University providing 
instructors with career 
'•:iucation expertise." 

This past summer, teachers 
£J0*. together and worked on 
units s\hich vvill be offered as a 
package to other teachers and 
schools in Region V. Miller's 
Ujfi also held workshops for 
school principals 

"In the beginning, reactions 
kvc»re negative," says .Miller. 
'Teachers were suspicious. 
They didn't know what it 
■n<»ant and we didn't say it 
you Id be easy.** 
j But. as teachers became 
T?ore involved, b^ch comments 
A*--* heard as. "This makes 
i^ ob more interesting." Or; 
t I\1a^ dentsjT^eall^i^^ 



and not m a passive role.* 

.All the naierials developed 
by those first teachers have 
go(ie throujJh vi^?uro^as 
testing — tp.are than tr.ost 
m.-iteriHli '^o through. 
^ .Miller and his staif helped 



t 



t 



c'DUfUie^ set up jpecial task 
force units, composed of 
laborers. administraiors. 
teachers, business and m- 
dusti'iai leaders, and studenis. 
Thr'se' peoole a.'-i*... uocl as 
resource persons and heia to 



keep the career education 
curncuium up to date. 

"VV> have also been able.- to 
^ievelop from these task forces, 
a list 01 valuable sources (or 
fjtild irrps, speakers, vind 
liims/* explains .Miller: • 
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<.inJ jv. Febrjary 9. 1975 



{ .',7^ o / the Classroom - .1 .^--^-r 

Career Edncalioia 




; r aAFHYE THOMAS 

: \ vj-parture from the 
rrjj round of job 

.--•^C4rrs. career educatioo at 

- 4^iLS4ton JiLTiof High School* 
t.*.j v*^r J 3 moving out of Lhe\ 
.•Uiirocxn a/id into the worka-^ 

\:!-r J month of intensive 
; jnr.tn?. approxinuteiy 40 < 
' r:0 -.rrpa have been arranged I 
*>-:r\ ar«a bu3ine53, indtu^xiat ! 

- J :Tofesjional people to . 
;:- v:-<r •*jch of the school's 200 \ 

::-Je itudenta a caance j 
: . -r* L:;?ir potential '" jreers in ' 

"r-luied :o bejfixj this week. 
- '.r.z'i wtii mean for some a ; 
' -^'jrA ' the - scenes look at a t 

- J :.o ..uuon. the police depart- ' 
.".'nt or the teiephooe com- 1 

Ctherj will Ulk with a 
iruc'< drivrer from Borg- - i 
vv irier, a beautician from : 
faricersburg Beauty College, ? 
^^r a paramedic at St Joseph's ' 

Asiijtaat principal Bill 
n-Jtler. explained that the peo- « 
pie in the area havi? been most " 
c^>^\oerative. - We tell them we ■ 
<-<:.T: want the canned tour. We ' 
ve-ant the students to see what ; 

rjerson does on the job and 
J:-v? tf^e opportunity, in an in- • 
vjcral situation, to ask what 
K s l..<e." 
To insure that the tours will 
3i informal and personal as ' 
?-->isibie, the groups have been \ 
hmited ^.o U and in some cases ' 
5-y?n or eight. Each student 
:,elect the places he would 
••-^J to visit ard in most In- 
vances he will receive his top 
t'Vo choices. 

Although the trips were 
i-:j.r^ed b/ the school, they . 
v-^^'i.d never have materialized 
''•■V^ It not been for county 
School bus drivers, Mr and 
P on ^>'hitlatch and Adolph 
•veich ^Tho have volunteered 
wir driving time to transport 
students. Butler noted that 
o.rcr^ise the cost would have 
run several hundred dollars and 
e.tectively cancelled ^he trips. 



■ • New Approach 

"SVe should have been doing 
this years ago/* was the reac- 
tion of one faculty member to 
the new approach in career 
education. Her feelings seemed 
to characterize the general 
enthusiasm of the faculty over 
this year's career program. 

For them, however, the trips 
are only one aspect of a wide - 
range program that begins 
down the ladder in seventh and 
eighth grades. 

For ail teachers, career 
education is considerisd aa in- 
tegral part of the teachip.g 
curriculum, and they raaxa 
every effort to drive home the 
practical appUcaUon of a par- 
ticular courie in relation to 
future jobs. Butler labels t.':)^ 
Lhe e.'tpioralor>' stage. 
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By ninth gra<le. that stage \ 
nas been properly set. The stu- 
dent has been exposed U> a i 
number of possibilities and can 1 
hopefully zero in on two or i 
three areas of interest which he ■ 
\viil then be able to inspect for 
himself during the field trips, ; 

Although the high point of the ' 
career unit, the field trips are i 
not the whole story. English ' 
teachers see to it that students 
receive the necessary instnic-- 
tion in such basics as job- 
application and interview, and- 
even the speakers are not total- 
ly abandoned to the oast. 

Last sveek's kickoif for the 
trips included three speakers; 
representing the various op- 
tions open to the student:' 
vocational education in high 
school, acadmic preparation,, 
or technical school. 

Guidance counselor Bill Nl- 
day said that the final phase of 
the program involves the^, 
evaluation of an e:«tensive-- 
testing program that includes ' 
the Educational Development- 
Series* a standard achievleve* , 
ment test; the Kuder Personal 
Prsferance, an interest test; 
and the GATBY aptitude test 
which indicates how aptitudes 
are related to specific job in- ■ 
terests- 

' It has really been a co- 
operative effort," concluded 
Niday, in a comment that 200 . 
ninth graders, 40 career people, 
three volunteer bus drivers, 
and the entire staff and ad- 
ministration of Washington 
Junior High might well con- 
.sider the understatement of the 
school year. 
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8 The Parker^bur^ New;* 



\Ve<Jiieadav.Feb. 12. 1375 




POSTER WINNERS — Winners in the an- 
nual BlennerhasMtt DenUl Society, Den- 
tal Hygienists and Dental Assistants - 
sponsored Poster Contest are shown (1-r) 
KNEELING: Jay Morris, 2d place 6th 
grade Lincoln School; Jeff Phillips, 2d 
place 5th grade Rayon School; Melody 
Jones. 1st place 4th grade McKinley 
School; John Miles. 1st place 5th grade 



Criss School; Lori VanMeter, lat place 4th 
grade Belpre Stone School. Standing: Jen- - 
nifer Andres, 2d prize 4th grade; Belpre; i 
Anne Brewer. 2d place 4th grade Crisa ■ 
School; Susan Terlosky, 1st place 5th. 
grade Belpre Middle School; Carolyn 
ZalupsKi, Ist place 6th Grade, Belpre Mid- 
dle School; Beth Hackett, 1st place. 6th 
grade Park School. (Photo by Rich 
Lauer). 
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That often asked quKtion. "What do- 
...t» want to be someday?": u bsi.-?- 
:-,.3l.c£H7 explored at St. Marys H'^h 

ihrough the twelfth 'gfad«: ' ^ 

•Ail-tco often in dealing with you ne 
f^t^V"" "UMeUing. in answer to 
quesUon.-.what do you plan to do 
11 ^'^^"l^ frt"" no^T. or whjt do 
;ou want tabe. we hear the answer 'I 

fhi,! P^"*"- ^.'S'*^ High 
school Pnnnpal Gary Ryan. "Basically 
at we want the student tolo b to 
Ut.ce a close look at himself or her^eu" 
.•.« or her interests and to re«S 
cipab.l.t.e, and aptitudw in- ceS 
areas of career Potential 

ptSf^^^'P?, ^hieh; are-- schedule^ for 
Fsb.-..-2S. iilarch-.S^arid' Marcb\l/ 
a|.pr«:m,ately..50, seniors enroUed-vi 
i the career education program meet S 
• »n onentation assemfly^^e'^;.^*/^ 
trior to the a^itrtal ejrTVM.no. «f 
moWngr into the wSad^^wo" W a 

a^on7tS ^ T';''"^ conducted 
- among the- students, who listed the^ 
Fcst. second and third choice of occu 
Student., vviil be ^vfen T^l 

the aS.*^"'*'' '''"^ ""available in 
_ Some areas of interest indicated or. 

w.iely known careers — are florist, 
speaahred mechanic, commercia?S 
ijt. video operator, furniture uphol- 
sterer, psychologist, travel ageor" I 

tion director and -therapist: Interest 

«r^?- I ^^^c[e"n«l. construction, 
and i""^ ^""^ fi«Ws 

dalcin^!^ ^"^^ - '""'^ and 

t.-fon^r'TK^^'Ili"*'"'''' of-intensive 
p.annui)7,.the.dns«Q7 vill, become V 
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reality wnen seniors leave the dass- 
room for the "rear world of work -^or 
at least, observation of work. The stu- 
dents will spend one-half day weekly 
over a nme-week period with a 
msximum of nine observations beincr 
made. Business and industry repr^ 
sentatives and professional peoplf 
have cooperated fuUy in the progran, 
encouraging youth to come and ob 
serve, reported Principal Ryan, 
ihe seniors will be evaluated oh a 

S'**"!,"* ^"^^""^ ''^^-o" attitude. 
Wility. dress, conduct, proper trans- 
po.ut.o.T approved by parent and 
.■school ttc.. by the adminiattBtive staff 
i?na members and the persons conduct- 
/Ji'S' the training sftu;^ W The student 
also evaluaus the experience in 
, l^-ns of worth of the "project anO 
't dent interest 



were Mrs. Mae Lewi^ Mr, P'^nning 
Carnes. Harold Davfs d!. ^auI^""^ 
Roger Huffman. I...|!KSe%\^ 

month and for the pILt tTrl^^m "ffh^ 
remTntSl"^ --t„iStI^nt"a' 
SuoT rl P':°STam. Members are 

Nation R„^°"';"';-'°' Caree; 

Carbide F G ?Snn a"''"''' 

mid- nl J^ J-amp, Ame.riean Cvana- 

R R»-i. <^^^^er State- C 

Phn I- ^ ' Pow^r Co and 

-manr ' Corporation, chair- 

RESA Field Consuitinf • r** 
cation for thi^ ar„i ' Care-rEdu- 
service meeting * ^°"ducted in- 
from the Ttat- H.n^.^^^P'""*"'^ t' ves 
are planning totehr' "'.'^"^''on 
to observe the^;^i'^"'"r.^«^- 
5?Tam in actioa" '^"'^tion pro- 

cuS^i^^^ratrolfr °J."^^"^ 
ofcareer^i" tioo tk'''^'**^ Program 
the-.scene, 1^^ at a rSo ^^ind- 
at'the senirielef 

o^°rth s^rgTp^info-fr- 
E-Stinfr^'-'^^^^^^ 

«ar!y years 

Overall exposure to many particular 
areas as well as major one, in occupa- 
Uonal clusters will acquaint the eighth 
grade student with many job opportu- 
nilies not readily envisioned. Aj an 
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example Kyan cited an art teach 
v.ho would list aU tha relate occue 
tions ]n tha field of art, desij^nf? 
interior decoration, iiluslratinsf. etc 
Each subject teacher will incc 
porate into his program a unit on ava 
abl? employTTHrnt fields which requi 
the particular knowl^J^^. and skil 

rJvd ^^^"^ ^'^^^^ 

Going further, the ninth grader w 
be tested to point out strengths ar 
weaknesses of the student's atUtude 
A pnvat« conference with the couna 
lor will inform the student of tfc 
results of the test to help him Iwom 
aware of his attitudes and how thei 
can help or hinder him oa the jol 
Uunng the ninth grade in Englis 
class, a un;t on proper career value 
will be tau^taod at the end an evalu; 
tion tost wiU bfj given. Ali ninth md 
students will parUcipate in a twcxla 
workshop which will emphasize prope 
career values, • 

The Armed Service Vocational Bal 
tery Test is given to ail tenth rrader 
to determine apUtudea and skUls, Fron 
these results, tl^is yea^-'s seniors wen 
^?Hideitgj;.hfttfx^w^ 
Hons and aJbojiaiy* *" *" * **-*-h»t-P^1 

Vojational-Technica]^ school. The PRT 
school, according to Ryvaa. is an asset to 
the toul curriculum. 'This test com- 
bined with theOVfS tert which depicts 
the student's interest irr career areas 
• serves as a two^limensicnai picture of 
thf- student's interests ind aptitudes 
With the stage prop*«rly set by 
exposure to several job possibilities 
and testing as to skills and aptitudes 
the eleventh grade is read,^\to«ro in 
on choosing a particular career to 
explore. r-The- student is requirtrd to 
a5sernb!e-a job profiie. making an inv 
depth studyof -his particular -area of 
^interest as .to trainingVe<juired, pre- 
paratmn ne«de<3» advantages and ois- 
advanUges. Included are an interview 
.with a worker , on the \job -of the 
'^?tlJde^t s choice and a resume indudinir 
•the students evaluation of the choice of 
career tn relation to suiUbiUty for him, 
how to proceed, and his certainty or 
uncertainty that this particular job i.n 
for him. ■ 

"The major point of the. loial 
program is to motivate the student to 
thmk in a realistic way of .-what he 
wants to do and to make hfm conscious 
oi tne many -career choices at an early 
2ge, It is a very positive program and 
the re.sulLs should, make everything 
worth. while;/.;Xoncluded Principal 
Kyan. ^ 

Principal Gary Kyan reviewed plans 
for the career education program of St. 
Marys Hich School. expUining that a 

.highlight oi^hr plan caJlr-for some 40 
fseniors to visit offices and -plants and 
f^-^^^ [?^f^n;%t^bservationi of activf. 



Sentinel 




Students Tour 

Core Road School third graders were given a tour of the Market Street CiP Teleplione office Thursday by Bill Calhoun, Class 

teacher is Lana Turoer. (Sentinel Photo) 
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^PHce^^fiiSf^r °f,"' f'^"^"' "^^"^5" Donald 
)^SZn^o&^^X' '° mechanics, 

ptudents Hear | 
SMechanics Talk i 



Donald Price. district 
manager of the Dana Corp.. 
;: Parts Craf: Division. Colum- 

'■^^u'^\^^' Pari?er3bur7- 
; High School auto mechanics 
students. Auto mechanics 
.MncludM students from PHS 

•'fL-n^^"^"^^ South, - and 

-VViliiamstown high schools 
Dana Corp. is responsible 
for the sales, and serv- 

::ice of Perfect Circle. 

rrSpicer. and Victor engine and 
chassis replacement parts. 

: Price explained that his job 

■ as district manager includes 

■ providing basic knowled<:'e of 
• the automobile industry to 
.vocational schools and dealer 

meetings. Price's proj^ram wns 
; concerned with the upper valve 

(rain consisting of the upper 
■•'part of an engine. Upper vnlve 

train consists of valves, valve 
: lifters, valve seats * valve 

guides, valve seals] valve 

springs, heads, head gaskets 

and camshafts. Slides and 

movies were also shown 



Prfce presented the auto 
mechanics department with • 
Doctor of Mechanics manuals 
iitudents will study these 
manuals, "Prevention of Oil 
Loss Past Valve Guides." "For 
Better Diesel Engine 
Overhauls.'- and "For Better 
Gasoline Overhauls:" and then 
take tests, instructor Robert 
^heppard explained. Tests will 
De forwarded to the Dana Cor- 
poration for grading. Those 
students passing the tests (70 
percent accuracy )will be 
presented a Doctor of Motors 
student certificate by Sheo- 
p^rd. ^ 
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Class Tours Fenton 



ERIC 



Over 51) Fraaklia Junior Higja School students 
plus four advUurs toured the Fenloo Art GUss 
laclory Tuesday as pan of the ichooi training 
program. The students were lold about I 
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history of glass, how it is coloretf. mU«J and' 
lormed. The students made the trip via a 
school bus. John Laurenie of the Franklin. 
t'aouUy was in charge. (Senrlnei Photo) 
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Assembly Line Work 

Students Study 
Carssr iducation 

By BAKBARA DYE 
Accent Editor 

^ Caretjr Education is a big thing at Washington Junior Hij?h 
School a* the freshman home economic students gainei} an insi^^nl 
inta Che rnanufactor's aisembly line prpces:i. 

Under the direction of Terry Foglesian^. instnictor.^studf^nU 
designed their own patterns for a purse and a halter top. Vaey 
then proceeded in an assembly line fashion to cut out and make 
the items. ■ . 

**\V8 posted the various department." Foglesong said. "We had 
departments from design, all the way through inspection and 
packa^^in^." 

Follonang the design department was the assembly department 
where material was cut to the pattern and made reaUv for sew- 
ing. Then there was the dewing and pressint? departments where 
items were sewn toji^ether, seams pressed and a check of 
workmanship was made. 

To finish the garment, item^ were sent to the too stitchinx 
department where the final touch was added. 

To Complete the process, linai pre^sin-^ was made and ihe items 
were in:ipected for quaiiiy and '^ood workmanshio. If thev pajseU 
inspection, they were sent on lo the pacx.i-^in<{'(]eparVment. 

Students were asstgne<i to the various department's at the begin- 
ning of tiie project about two weeks ago. and each worked the 
same job just as if they were employed in an assembly line type 
of job. 

Friday, the students held a *-Re<i Geranium" Boutique- during 
the lunch period and after school. The purses and halters made in 
the assembly line process were sold by the students to other 
students i.i the school. This gave- the home economic students a 
look at the complete process of thedesigning. making and selling 
of any item to the public. 

The stuci'^^nts were responsible for the writing of receipts for 
merchandise sold, as well as the balancing of books following the 
close of the boutique. 

•'There are 23 girls in my two ninth grade home economics 
classes," Foglesong said. "They seem to have enjoyed learning 
about this phase of clothing occupations as they did the phase of 
menu planning last fall. 

•'Any monies received from the sale of the clothing garments 
will be used in the home economics department to further the 
sttjdy of career education," Foglesong said. 



^ ir -ir ^ 

W;)i>hin«4ton Junior Hi^5h School borne economics students have 
practiced and learned about an assembly line proCMd of 
manutacturing durin;? their study of career educatioo and 
ch^thin^i occupations. The ninth j<rade studeota ok Terry 
FoJlesort^/ worked Ln the various phases of an asriembly line 
from design to packa;<inx and belling of the garments. 
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INDIVIDUAL GRADE LEVEL RESPONSES 
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FREQUENCY OF 12TH GRADERS RESPONDING YES OR NO 
TO ITEMS 92 TO 106 ON GDI - CAREER ED. ACTIVITIES 



Item # 


Yes 


% 

No 


Total No. 
Responding 


# 92 


73.938 


26.062 


353 


# 93 


81.375 


18.625 


349 


# 94 


29.661 


70.339 


354 


# 95 


37.931 


62.069 


348 


# 96 


52.857 


47.143 


350 


# 97 


80.791 


19.209 


354 


# 98 


47.863 


52.137 


351 


# 99 


40.936 


59.064 


342 


# 100 


73.938 


26.062 


353 


# 101 


• 32.658 


67.342 


395 


# 102 


' 42.317 


57.683 


397 


# 103 


49.740 


50.260 


384 


# 104 


50.000 


50.000 


382 


# 105 


59.796 


40.204 


393 


# 106 


46.875 


53.125 


416 
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FREQUENCY OF 9TH GRADES RESPONDING YES OR NO 
TO ITEMS 92 TO 106 ON CDI - CAREER ED. ACTIVITIES 



Item # 


Yes 


% 

No 


Total No 

Rpc nnnH 


# 92 


67.275 


32.725 


657 


# 93 


74.925 


25.075 


670 


# 94 


19.423 


80.577 


659 


# 95 


26.398 


73.602 


644 


# 96 


52.496 


47.504 


661 


# 97 


78.209 


21.791 


670 


# 98 


45.127 


J*t . O / 0 


can 
00/ 


# 99 


45.538 


54.462 


650 


# 100 


67.275 


32.725 


657 


# 101 


18.911 


81.089 


661 


# 102 


33.911 


66.009 


659 


# 103 


36.103 


63.897 


662 


# 104 


43.419 


56.581 


661 


# 105 


48.250 


51.750 


657 


# 106 


40.909 


59.091 


660 
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TEST FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE IN ITEMS 92-106 FOR CAREER 
ED. ACTIVITIES BETWEEN 9TH AND 12TH GRADES OF 
TOTAL POPULATION 



Item 


No. or 


No. or 


Mean 


Mpp) n 

rl Cu 1 i 


1 0\/0*1 

Lc Y c 1 OT 


9th 


12th 


9th 


12th 


Significance 


92 


643 


339 


1.225 


1.221 


.449 


93 


657 


353 


1.327 


1,260 


.012 


94 


670 


349 


1.250 


1.186 


.005 


95 


659 


354 


1.805 


1.703 


.0002 


96 


644 


348 


1.736 


1.620 


.0001 


97 


661 


350 


1.475 


1.471 


.456 


98 


670 


354 


1.217 


1.192 


.163 


99 


667 


351 


1.548 


1.521 


.202 


100 


650 


342 


1.544 


1.590 


.083 


101 


661 


395 


1.810 


1.673 


.0001 


102 


659 


397 


1.660 


1.576 


.003 


103 


662 


384 


1.638 


1.502 


.0001 


104 


661 


382 


1.565 


1.500 


.019 


105 


657 


393 


1.517 


1.402 


.0001 


106 


660 


416 


1.590 


1.531 


.027 
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TEST FOR SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE IN CAREER ED. ACTIVITIES 
ITEMS (ITEMS 92-106) BETWEEN 9TH AND 12TH GRADES OF 
STUDENTS WITH USABLE CDI 



Item 


No. of 

9tn 


No. of 

12th 


Mean 
9th 


Mean 
12th 


Level 
Signif i( 




474 


270 


2.611 


2.817 


.013 


y J 


A "7 A 

4/4 


270 


1 .061 


1.114 


.102 


Q/l 


A 7,1 

4/4 


270 


1 .175 


1.181 


.438 




ATA 
4/4 


270 


1 .128 


1.117 


.291 


jD 


A 7/1 

4/4 


270 


1 .618 


1.603 


.379 


Q7 


A 7/1 

4/4 


270 


1 .510 


1.515 


.465 


QR 
yo 


A 7/1 

4/4 


270 


1 .312 


1.389 


.050 


99 


474 


270 


1.120 


1.141 


.290 


100 


474 


270 


1.402 


1.441 


.211 


101 


474 


270 


1.371 


1.478 


.017 


102 


474 


270 


1.654 


1.570 


.046 


103 


474 


270 


1.518 


1.470 


.163 


104 


474 


270 


1.472 


1.396 


.058 


105 


474 


270 


1.417 


1.426 


.433 


106 


474 


270 


1.367 


1.326 


.192 


TOTAL 


474 


270 


1.075 


1.188 


.011 
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MEAN OF TEACHERS ON 
CAREER EDUCATION OPINIONAIRE 





1 Ota 1 


3rd 


Grade 


6th 


riO m 


rrog. 


High 


Low 


Hign 


n 




£.*v X L 


J. lo 


2.53 


n (1. 






1 CD 


3.30 


M — ' 


7 ft'i 




J.oc 


2.80 


A /I 




2 AC\ 




O QO 

^.o2 


A ^ 
n 0 




^ • ou 


0.0/ 


O O C 


A 

n o 


3 02 


^* /o 


O.DO 


0.^1 


A 7 


3 Ofi 


^ 19 
O. 1 C 




J. J 1 


A ft 
n O 


2 Q7 


9 0*5 




J. 10 


A Q 


3 Od 


9 fiQ 


0« 0 1 


J.JO 


AID 


2 87 


2 A'^ 


0, Ho 




Al 1 


1 QQ 


2 1ft 


9 OA 


^.04 


A12 


2.64 


2 71 


3 2d 


9 fift 
^ • 00 


A13 


2.95 


2.93 


3.10 


2.93 


A14 


2.87 


2.09 


2.55 


2.38 


A15 


2.61 


2.29 


2.71 


2.50 


A16 


2.90 


3.10 


3.25 


3.09 


A17 


2.69 


2.40 


2.67 


2.52 


A18 


2.99 


3.03 


3.50 


3.00 


A19 


2.90 


2.74 


3.07 


2.95 


A2U 


2.73 


2.90 


3.21 


2.81 


A21 


2.42 


2.45 


2.82 


2.34 


A22 


2.84 


2.83 


3.28 


2.88 


A23 


2.75 


2.74 


3.10 


2.79 


A24 


3.01 


2.56 


3.07 


2.81 


A25 


2.50 


1.96 


2.76 


2.44 


A26 


1.65 


1.45 


1.71 


1.68 


A27 


2.14 


2.16 


2.58 


2.31 



Low 

2.86 

2.43 

2.54 

3.47 

3.59 

3.81 

3.56 

3.08 

3.67 

3.51 

1.89 

3.11 

3.05 

2.54 

2.71 

3.14 

2.80 

3.11 

2.85 

2.94 

2.65 

3.20 

3.00 

2.80 

2.77 

1.85 

2.62 



^S.th Grade 
High Low 



2.04 

2.95 

2.50 

2.47 

2.31 

2.75 

2,85 

2.80 

2.75 

2.50 

1.95 

2.34 

2.95 

2.49 

2.55 

2.80 

2.61 

2.85 

2.95 

2.47 

2.21 

2.65 

2.65 

2.90 

2.34 

1.54 

1.88 



2.58 

3.03 

2.33 

2.79 

3.00 

3.03 

3.09 

3.14 

3.09 

2.93 

1.95 

2.60 

3.18 

2.43 

2.76 

2,95 

2.87 

2.98 

2.84 

2.76 

2.50 

2.85 

2.78 

2.82 

2.56 

1.71 

2.09 



1.84 

2.69 

2.59 

2.69 

2.43 

2.55 

2.41 

2.62 

2.77 

2.60 

1.84 

2.36 

2.68 

2.36 

2.68 

2.72 

2.65 

2.82 

2.86 

2.50 

2.26 

2.64 

2.47 

2.64 

2.55 

1 >63 

1.85 



2,52 

2.96 

2.88 

2.9Q 

2.73 

2»93 

3.03 

2.93 

2.85 

2.90 

1.98 

2.59 

2.82 

2.50 

2.53 

2.57 

2.78 

2.93 

2.93 

2.67 

2.42 

2.75 

2.75 

2.70 

2.55 

1.66 

2.07 



A28 
A29 
A30 
A31 



2.65 
2.50 
2.92 
3.10 



1.90 3.21 

1.96 3.21 

2.43 3.53 

2.50 3.46 



2.63 

.^31 
2.90 
3.22 



3.35 
3.41 
3.73 
3.79 



2.29 
2.14 
2.60 
2.90 



2*92 
2.60 
3.10 
3.29 



2.40 2.69. 

2.19 2.57 

2.49 2.96 

2.80 3.03 



B 1 
B 2 



2.63 
2.39 



2.81 
2.71 



2.68 
2.44 



2.69 
2.52 



2.76 
2.25 



2.52 
2.39 



2.49 
2.16 



2.54 
2.49 



2.69 
2.36 
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MEAN OF TEACHERS ON 
CAREER EDUCATION OPINIONAIRE (Cont.) 

^^''^ H?r-.^ H?r-t h!.?\- 

B4 \:tl tfs Ul f-Eo° 2-^2 2.41 

B 5 1.71 1.39 1 27 1 40 VIr *?n ^-^S 1.18 

1-77 2.17 37 *85 *42 I'na Hi 1-56 1.54 

1.58 2.07 1.4 If I5 '.^^ ^-^S 1-60 

B 8 1.54 2.10 1.34 I7I I7 ^'^^ 1-55 

B 9 1 74 2 in 17^ 1 cn ]*. 1-51 1.38 1.64 1 42 

1-85 2.14 1 86 1 7^ 77 -o? l-'O '-87 
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ALL TEACHERS 



Goal I 

Meeting with coordinator 

Curriculum materials 

Use of worksheets, tests, etc. 

Goal 11, III, IV 
(Grades 3, 6, 9, 12) 

Conduction field trips 
Workers visiting class 
Use of A-V 

Teacher class discussion 
Small group discussion 
Student presentation 
Displays of posters 
Role playing & simulation 
Use of library 

Use of -magazines & newspaper 
Use of special class projects 
Use of printed material 



Goal III 
(Grades 9 



and 12) 



Exploratory work experience 
Intorgration of basic skill 
Use of anployment agencies 

Group Mean of all Educational 
Activities 



Percentage 
High 

30.05 
48.77 
45.81 



39.95 
61.58 
62.52 
76.85 
50.25 
44.83 
57.6.4 
37.93 
54.68 
51.23 
47.78 
54.19 



45.81 
53.20 
10.34 

48.52 



Percentage 
Low 

7.88 
20.69 
22.66 



27.09 
37.93 
37.44 
63.55 
28.57 
25.21 
37.44 
19.70 
33.99 
26.60 
28.57 
28.57 



33.99 
27.59 
7.88 

28.35 



Difference 
Between 

+22.17 
+28.08 
+23.15 



+12.86 

+23.65 

+25.08 

+13.30 

+21.68 

+19.62 

+25.20 

+18.23 

+20.69 

+24.63 

+19.21 

+25.62 



+11.82 
+25.61 
+ 2.46 

+20.17 
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3RD GRADE RESPONSIVE 



Goal I 

Meetings with coordinators 

urriculum materials 
Use of worksheets, tests, etc. 

Goal II 

Use of printed material ' 

RE: career ed. 

Use of special class, 

projects 

Use of newspapers & magazines 
Use of library resources 
Role playing & simulation 
Displays, of posters 
Student presentations 
Small group discussion 
Teacher class discussion 
Use of A-V equipment 
Conduction of field trips 
Workers visiting class 

Goal III 

Integration with basic skills 
Exploratory work experience 

Goal IV 

Use of employment agencies 



Percentage 
High 

32.35 
58.82 
41.18 



55.88 

50.00 
55.88 
64.71 
73.53 
6L76 
44.12 
55.88 
82.35 
76.47 
44.12 
76.47 



61.76 
50.00 



1 1 .76 



Percentage 
Low 

9.38 
25.00 
21.88 



21.88 

34.38 
25. CO 
43.75 
37.56 
28.13 
31.25 
37.50 
65.63 
50.00 
40.62 
28.13 



31.25 
28.13 



12.50 



Difference 
Between 

+22.97 
-*33.82 
+19.30 



+34.0 

+15.62 

+30.88 

+20.96 

+35.97 

+33.63 

+12.87 

+18.38 

+16.72 

+26.47 

+ 3.5 

+48.34 



+30.51 
+21.87 



.74 
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6TH GRADE RESPONSIVE 



237 



Percentaqe 
Goal I High 

Meeting with coordinators 27.08 

Curriculum materials 37.50 

Use of worksheets, tests, etc. 45.83 

Goal II 

Use of printed material 

RE: career ed. 37.92 
Use of special cli.ss 

projects 45.83 

Use of newspapers & magazines 43.75 

Use of library resources. 47.92 

Role playing & simulation 27.08 

Displays of posters 41.67 

Student presentations 35.42 

Small group discussion 50.00 

Teacher class discussion 64.58 

Use of A-V equipment 64.58 

Conduction of field trips 25.00 

Workers visiting class 54.17 

Goal III 

Integration with basic skills 39.58 

Exploratory work experience 33.33 

Goal IV 

Use of employment agencies 6.25 



Percentage 
Low 

2.63 
10.53 
10.53 



15.79 

21.05 
26.58 
23.68 
18.42 
34.21 
23.68 
36.84 
68.42 
31.58 
15.79 
23.68 



26.58 
31.58 



Difference 
Between 

+24.45 . 

+26.97 

+35.30 



+32.13 

+2<..78 
+17.17 
+24.24 
+ 8.66 
+ 7.46 
+11.74 
+13.16 
- 3.84 
+33.00 
+ 9.21 
+30.49 



+13.00 
+ 1.75 



10.53 



-4.28 
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9TH GRADE RESPONSIVE 



Goal I 



Percentage 
High 



Meeting with coordinators SOwOS 

Curriculum materials 50.00 
Use of worksheets, tests, etc. 46.67 

Goal II 

Workers visiting class 56.67 

Use of A-V equipment 65.00 

Goal III 

Condition of field trips 31.67 

Exploratory work experience 51.67 

Teacher class discussion 83.33 

Small group discussion 41.67 

Student Presentation 50.00 

Display of posters 61.67 

Role playing and simulation 25.00. 

Use of library resources 53.33 

Use of newspaper and magazines 50.00' 

Integration of" basic skills 56.67 

Use of special class projects 50.00 
Use of printed materials 

RE: career ed. 58.33 

Goal IV 



Percentage 
Uow 

10.14 
24.64 
30.43 



39.13 
37.68 



20.29 
39.13 
63.77 
31 .88 
28.99 
34.78 
14.49 
43.48 
27.54 
27.54 
28.99 

36.23 



Difference 
Between 

+19.86 
+25.36 
16.24 



+17.54 
+18.32 



+11.38 
+12.54 
+19.56 
+ 9.79 
+21.01 
+26.89 
+10.51 
+ 9.85 
+22.46 
+29.13 
+21.01 



+22.10 



Use of special class projects 11.67 



8.70 



+ 2.97 
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12TH GRADE RESPONSIVE 



Goal I 

Meeting with coordinators 

Curriculum materials 

Use of worksheets, tests, etc, 

Goal II 

Workers visiting class 
Use of A-V equipment 

Goal III 

Teacher class Discussion 
Small group discussion 

Goal IV 

Condition of field trips 
Exploratory work experience 
Student presentation 
Display of posters 
Role playing & simulation 
Use of library resources 
Use of newspaper & magazines 
ntegration -/.ith basic skills 
Use of employment agencies 
Use of special class projects 
Use of printed materials 
RE: career ed. 



Percentage 
High 



Percentage 
Low 



Difference 
Between 



■31 1 C 
0 1 . 1 D 


or* 

6,25 


+24.90 




20.31 


+30.51 




21 .88 


+25.66 




50.00 


+13.93 


60.66 


34.38 


+26.28 


77.05 


57.81 


+19.24 


55.74 


15.63 


+40.11 


47.54 


34.38 


+12.66 


47.54 


32.81 


+14.73 


47.54 


18.75 


+28.79 


63.93 


46.88 


+17.05 


39.34 


17.19 


+22.15 


55.74 


25.00 


+30.74 


55.74 


26.56 


+29.18 


55.74 


26.56 


+29.18 


11.48 


3.13 


+ 8.35 


45.90 


29.69 


+16.21 


54! 10 


31v25 z:::: 


+22.85 
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- DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HIGH AND LOW PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 
REGARDING UNDERSTANDING OF CAREER ED. OBJECTIVES; DEGREE 
OF ASSISTENCE PROVIDED BY FIELD COORDINATORS: AND FREQUENCY 
OF CAREER ED. ACTIVITIES IN CLASSROOM 



Level of 
Significance 



.0004 
.0556 
.0109 
.0685 



.0001 
.0004 
.0007 
.0059 



.0001 

.2209 
.0189 
.2922 
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Understanding of 
Career_Ed. Objec- 
tives xl Items 1-27 

3rd Grade 
eth Grade 
9th Grade 
12th Grade 

Degree of Assist. 
Provided^ by Field 
Coord. x2 Items 28-31 

3rd Grade 
6th Grade 
9th Grade 
12th Grade 

Frequency of 
Career Ed. Activ- 
ities in Classroom 
x3 Last 14 Items 

3rd Grade 
6th Grade 
9th Grade 
12th Grade 



No. of 
High 



33 
47 
61 
59 



30 
45 
61 
57 



28 

,40. 

53 

51 



No. of 
Low 



30 
37 
65 
66 



28 
34 
65 
63 



29 
35 
61 
60 



X of 

High 



2.58612 
2.81512 
2.52395 
2.51642 



2.20000 
2.77222 
2.43770 
2.46637 



2.14514 
1.89727 
1.85442 
1.94381 



X of 
Low 



3.14089 
3.06620 
2.75383 
2.66897 



3.35714 
3.57352 
2.98076 
2.81878 



1.77763 
T.82T42 
1.69709 
1.89624 



